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For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
A Scriptural View of the Christian 
Ministry. 


ON the Constitution of the Chris- 
tian Ministry, there is unhappily a 
difference of opinion, among the pro- 
fessors. of the true faith. Many, pro- 
bably from want of due examination, 
have been led to doubt whether the 
scriptures authorise any suhordina- 
tion in this ministry ; and some de- 
nominations of Christians, allowing 
of no such subordination, maintain 
that all who bear the name, however 
derived, of ministers of the gospel, 
are empowered, not only to adminis- 
ter the word and sacrament in the 
Church, but are also equally and 
alike authorized to send and commis- 
sion others with the same powers. 
The Protestant Episcopal Church, 
however, holds a different opinion. 
She believes that the ministry of the 
Christian Church, was originally con- 
stituted like that of the Jewish 
Church, which was its type, with 
three distinct orders, holding subor- 
dinate ranks, and exercising different 

owers. And this is the opinion 
which it will be my present aim to 
maintain. 

In this discussion, I shall not rely 
so much on the practice of the apos- 
tles and their immediate successors 
in the primitive church, as on the au- 
thority of the Great Head of the 
Church, Jesus Christ himself. I 
shall endeavour to shew, that the min- 
isters which he in person appointed 
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to the highest, or apostolic order, 
were raised up in regular gradation 
from subordinate ranks ; and that he 
conferred on them, at different times, 
three separate and distinct commis- 
sions, for three separate and distinct 
purposes, and at each time, with new 
and superior powers. | And if this 
be shewn, it will follow that the a apos- 
tles and their immediate successors 
maintained these three distinct or- 
ders —not on the ground of human 
expediency—but on the more sub- 
stantial ground of divine appointment. 
and authority. 

We observe then, that the first 
commission, by which our Lord con- 
ferred on his disciples any ministe- 
rial authority, is that recorded in the 
tenth chapter of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, and in the parallel passa- 
ges of the other evangelists. ‘The 
twelve, who had hitherto been with 
him and followed him, and who had 
seen his miracles and heard his 
preaching, being sufficiently instruct- 
ed in his doctrine, were now sent 
forth to preach :—“ And as ye go, 
“preach, saying, The kingdom of 
“ heaven is at hand.” And that no 
doubts might be entertained of the di- 
vinity of their mission, they had su- 
peradded to their authority to preach 
the gospel, the extraordinary gift of 
healing the sick , cleansing the lepers, 
raising the dead, and casting out de- 
vils. A «similar commission was af- 
terwards given to the seventy disci- 
ples, and the like addition of extra- 
ordinary gifts. It is proper to re- 
mark, however, that as these gilts 
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were probably bestowed as evidences 
of the divine mission of those early 
preachers, they were not perpetuated 
in the ministry, nor continued after 
the completion of the revelation and 
the promulgation of the Gospel had 
rendered such extraordinary tokens 
unnecessary. ‘Thus then we per- 
ceive the whole extent of the first 
commission ; given, as well to the 
twelve, who were afterwards raised 
to the highest or apostolic order, as 
to the seventy disciples. They were 
sent out to preach the gospel. 

And having thus shewn the nature 
and extent of the first commission, 
we now pass on to the second, or 
next in order. This is a commission 
of high import, and was first given 
to the twelve, at the institution of the 
Lord’s Supper. It was here, that 
the Great Head of the Church, after 
blessing and breaking the sacrament- 
al bread, and pouring out the sacra- 
mental wine, authorized these his dis- 
ciples to administer this sacrament of 
his‘body and blood to the end of the 
world. He commanded them to do 
what he had then done in his sacer- 
dotal office, as often as they should 
partake of this supper. “ 'This do 
** ye, in remembrance of me. For 
“as often as ye eat this bread, and 
* drink this cup, shew ye the Lord’s 
* death till he come.” ‘Thus, then, 
we perceive that the second commis- 
sion given to the ministers of Christ; 
conferred on them the authority of 
administering this holy sacrament, 
and raised them to the dignity of the 
priestly office. And here it may be 
proper to observe, that the perpetui- 
ty expressed in the terms of this com- 
mission, is of itself sufficient to shew 
the necessity of an unbroken succes- 
sion in the Christian ministry. This 
point, however, may be made to ap- 
pear more striking, when we come 


to speak of the third and highest or- 
der in the priesthood. 
order we now proceed, 

The third, or apostolic commis- 
sion, which was conferred after the 
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resurrection of the Saviour, is given 
by the evangelists in terms substan- 
tially alike, but somewhat different 
inform. By St. Matthew it is thus 
expressed :—“ And Jesus came, and 
“ spake unto them, saying, All pow- 
“er is given unto me in heaven and 
‘in earth. Go ye, therefore, and 
“teach all nations, baptizing them 
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‘in the name of the Father, and of 


“the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
‘ teaching them to observe al! things 
“ whatsoever I have commanded 
“yon: and, lo, I am with you al- 
“way, even unto the end of the 
“world.” And by Saint Mark, 
thus :—* Go ye into all the world, 
“and preach the Gospel to every 
“creature. He that believeth and 
“ is baptized, shall be saved ; but he 
“that believeth not, shall be dam- 
“ned.” But by St. John more ex- 
pressly :—‘* Then said Jesus to them 
“ again, Peace be unto you: as my 
“ Father hath sent me, even so send 
“JT you. And when he had said 
“this, he breathed on them, and 
“saith unto them, Receive ye the 
‘Holy Ghost. | Whosoever sins 
“ye remit, they are remitted unto 
“them ; and whosoever sins ye re- 
“ tain, they are retained.” Such 
is the commission which our Saviour 
gaye to the apostles, after he had 
risen from the dead, and was about 
to ascend to tire right hand of the Fa- 
ther. Such were the terms, in which 
he committed to these faithful minis- 
ters, the oversight of his church mili- 
tant on earth. ‘The first thing to be 
observed in this commission, as ren- 
dering it superior to, or distinguish- 
ing it from, those that had gone be- 
fore it, is the ordaining poner which 
it confers on the apostles. ‘These 
men, by their fermer commissions, 
had authority to preach and to ad- 
minister the sacraments ; but the 
new commission, without abrogating 
the former, added that authority 
which the Saviour aloue had previ- 
ously exercised in person—that of 
sending others, not only to fill the 
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subordinate orders in the ministry, 
but also to succeed them in the apos- 
tolic mission. “ All power is given 
“unto me, in heaven and in earth.” 
With this declaration, our Lord pre- 
faces his delegation to his apostles 
of the power of ordaining the min- 
isters of the Church to the end of the 
world. “ As my Father hath sent 
“me, even so send I you.” Among 
the purposes for which he was sent 
into the world, were, the founding of 
a church—the institution of the sa- 
craments—and the ordaining of a 
ministry. ‘The church was now es- 
tablished, and the sacraments were 
instituted ; but he, leaving the earth 
for his heavenly throne, could no 
longer, in person, ordain his minis- 
ters. As he was sent, therefore, so 
did he send the apostles, that they 
also might send others with like pow- 
er and authority, and thus maintain 
a regular succession, agreeably to the 
command, to the end of the world. 
We next notice the manner in which 
this authority is communicated :— 
“ He breathed on them, and saith 
“unto them, Receive ye the Holy 
* Ghost.” We are not to suppose, 
that this alludes to that internal ope- 
ration of the sanctifying Spirit of 
God, by which the heart is convert- 
ed; but that it denotes the outward 
authority by which every ministerial 
act is performed :—a seal, if we may 
so express ourselves, which the Son 
of God affixes to the apostelic com- 
mission. And the manner in which 
the three persons in the Godhead are 
blended in conferring this authority, 
is worthy of particular remark. 
The Holy Ghost is given—given by 
the Son in person—and sive n by 
him, as one sent from the Father. 
Hence, from Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost—the Trinity in unity—is the 
outward commission deriv ed, by 
which the apostles and their succes- 
sors take the oversight of the church, 
and ordain those who administer its 
ordinances. It is almost unneces- 
sary to add the further remark, that 


the remainder of the commission 
‘ 
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refers simply to that wholesome dis, 
cipline, which is not only acknowl-, 
edged to be necessary, but is univer- 
sally exercised, in all well-regulated 
communities. 

Thus I think it has been made to 
appear, that the great Head of the 
Church, Jesus Christ himself, did lay 
the foundation for three orders in the 
Christian ministry ; that he raised 
the apostles themselves, by a regular 
gradation, from humble and subordi- 
nate ranks, to the station which they 
held at the time of his ascension ; 
that he conferred on them, at difier- 
ent times, three separate and distinct 
commissions, for three separate and 
distinct purposes, and at each tume, 
with new and superior powers : hav- 
ing, by the first, given them authority 
to preach the gospel ; by the second, 
to administer the sacraments ; aod 
by the third, to ordain others to the 
ministry. And if we are satisfied of 
these things, can we entertain any 
doubts on the great question, which, 
for the last two centuries, has divided 
the Christian world? Nay, are we 
not insensibly drawn to the conclu- 
sion, that it was on the high authori- 
ty of Divine appointment, and not on 
the loose and unstable ground of hu- 
man expediency, that the apostles 
founded that orderly system of eccle- 
siastical polity, which was adopted 
by their immediate successors, and 
which is maintained in the Episcopal 
church to this day. 

But, in answer to all this, it may 
be asked, whether there is any evi- 
dence on record, that the apostles 
did uniformly adhere to this system ? 
I reply, that the proof certainly ap- 
pears to be ample: for although it is 
not pretended, that the scriptures 
give us an account of every ordina- 
tion to these several offices; yet 
there are instances sufficient mention- 
ed of each case, to establish the prin- 
cipal fact: and hence, until some 
evidence appears to the contrary, we 
have a right to presume that the 
practice was uniform. 
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» With respect to the apostolic com- 
mission, we find that the authority 
which it conferred, was forthwith 
exercised in filling up the place vaca- 
ted by the apostacy and death of 
Judas Iscariot : for immediately after 
the ascension of the Saviour, Peter 
called the attention of his brethren 
the apostles, and the disciples who 
were also present, to the prophecy 
of David concerning the treachery of 
Judas ; and pointed out the necessity 
of ordaining one to supply his place, 
from among those who had already 
served in the subordinate ranks of the 
ministry. Appealing, therefore, to 
God for the rectitude of their hearts, 
“they gave forth their lots: and the 
* Jot fell upon Matthias ; and he was 
“numbered with the eleven apos- 
“tles.” And here, we notice a cir- 
cumstance which may be deemed 
somewhat important in this diseus- 
sion; Peter, in citing the prophetic 
words of the Psalmist relating to this 
transaction, terms the apostolic office 
a hishoprick :—** His bishoprick let 
“another take ;” thus rendering not 
only the title, apostle and bishop, 
synonymous, but alsé clearly shew- 
ing the perfect similarity of their offi- 
ces and duties. Indeed, from this 
time, those who held the several 
grades in the ministry, were ordina- 
rily distinguished, as they are now, 
by the titles of Bishop, Presbyler, 
and Deacon. 

And with respect to these subor- 
dinale commissions, we find the 
proofs on record equally decisive. 
We have an account, in the sixth 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
of the solemn ordination of Deacons, 
by the laying on of the apostles’ 
hands: And the powers and duties 
of these deacons, thus ordained, are 
expressly described as inferior and 
limited. ‘The ordination of elders, 
or preshyters, in every church, and 
in every city, with powers and duties 
of a hizher grade, is also matter of 
record. And arhong the ministers 


who were regularly raised from the 
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inferior ranks, even to the high and 
distinguished. office of Bishop, the 
case of ‘Timothy stands too promi- 
nent to be overlooked by any reader 
of the scriptures. 

Thus, then, are we supported in 
our opinion, by proofs drawn exclu- 
sively from the practice of our Lord 
himself, and from the writings of the 
New Testament. Andas to the sue- 
cession, which the apostolic commis-~ 
sion implies, were there not on record 
a single ordination, from that age to 
the present day, still the very nature 
of the Episcopal Constitution of the 
Christian Ministry, would be sufti- 
cient to raise a streng presumption, 
that the order of succession had not 
heen broken. Indeed the very ex- 
istence of three orders, bearing the 
same titles, and exercising the like 
authority and pewer, would afiord an 
inference almost conclusive on the 
subject. But, fortunately, the evi- 
dence of an unbroken succession in 
the apostolic or episcopal order, does 
not depend on inferences of this na- 
ture. Historical records have afford- 
ed the means of tracing up this suc- 
cession to the churches organiztd by 
the apostles themselves, and to the 
Bishops whom they sent, as the Great 
Head of the Church had sent them. 

Having thus endeavoured, with all 
possible plainness and frankness, and 
I hope with perfect candour and fair- 
ness, to maintain the opinions and 
claims of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, on this highly interesting 
subject, I will close witha very few 
remarks. 

If the ministry of the Christian 
Church was originally constituted, 
like that of the Jewish Church,which 
was its type, with three distinct or- 
ders, holding subordinate ranks, and 
exercising different powers ;—if Je- 
sus Christ himself, as Supreme Head 
of the Church, formed this constitu- 
tion;—and if, by the providence of 
God, it has been preserved through 
all the revolutions and changes of the 
world ;—can any Christian consider 
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it a matter of indifference, whether 
he does, or does not, adhere to this 
system of ecclesiastical polity ?—It 
seems astonishing, that a subject of 
so much importance, should ever 
have been viewed with indifference : 
And still mere astonishing does it 
seem, that any portion of the Chris- 
tian world, in any age, should have 
felt themselves justified in departing 
from, and rejecting a system, coming 
dewn to them with such high sanc- 
tions. It is less surprising, however, 
that long habit and custom should 
have reconciled this departure to the 
feelings of thousands of good and pi- 
ous men in various parts of the world, 
But shall habit, or custom, or the ex- 
ample even of good men, still hold 
the judgment in bondage? I feel 
constrained to repeat, that there 
can be no excuse for indifference on 
so momentous a subject. It is our 
duty to enquire into the truth, as it is 
revealed in the gospel: And if we 
find, that, from a want of due exami- 
nation, or from any other cause, we 

have imbibed erroneous notions on 
this point ;—if we find ourselves ina 
state, which we have reason to appre- 
hend, isa state of schism, or aliena- 
tion from the Church of God ;—we 
can be at no loss as to the course 
which we are.bound to pursue. But 
it is to be presumed that the minds 
of all well informed Churchmen are 
satisfied on this subject,and that they 
entertain no doubts as to the Consti- 
tution of the Christian Ministry.— 
And shall they be required to surren- 


der their opinions, at the demand of 


every one who aspires to the honour 
of founding a novel system of divini- 
ty ?—Or will it be expected, that for 
the sake of a show of liberality, or to 
support a visionary scheme of har- 


mouizing the discordant opinions of 


innumerable sects, they can sacrifice 
or appear indifferent to principles, 
sealed by the blood of so mapy mar- 
tyrs, and rendered immutable by the 
stamp of divine authority ?—I trust 
not :—For such a course would sa- 
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vour, neither of charity to our fellow- 
men, nor of fidelity to our God, It 
is only by steadily and faithfully con- 
tending for the truth, that we can 
hope to promote the happiness of 
man, or glorify our Father who is in 
heaven. In the prosecution of this 
work, therefore, may God so assist 
us by his grace, that all who profess 
and call themselves Christians, may 
be led into the way of truth, and hold 
the faith in unity of spirit, in the 
bond of peace, and in righteousness 
of life. 
OBOue 
On Matihen, vii. 7, 8. 

* Asx,” saith our blessed Saviour, 
and it shall be given you: seek, 
‘and ye shall find : knock, and it 
“shall be opened unto you.” And 
by way of comment on these words, 
he encourages us to perform the du- 
ties which they enjoin, by the assur- 
ance, that “ every one that asketh, 
“receiveth; and he that se eketh, 
“ findeth ; and to him that knocketh, 
“it shall be opened.” The words 
ask, seek, and knock, perhaps an- 
swer to the ideas of want, loss, avd 
earnestness. We want grace, mercy, 
and pardon. We have lost the fa- 
vour, and the image of God, and the 
present and eternal happiness of our 
immortal souls. We sheuld ask for 
those things which we want, and seck 
for those which we have lost, with a 
degree of earnestness proportioned 
to their value and importance; for 
now is our day of grace and salva- 
tion. We may not boast ourselves 
of to-morrow. 

Eternity is at hand : if we die with 
these wants unsupplied, and with that 
which we have lost, unrestored, we 
must be miserable for ever. Whoever 
would ask, seek, and knock effectual- 
ly, must do it in the name of Jesus 
Christ, not not only with faith and 
repentance, but with undivided trust 
and reliance on the mercy and good- 
ness of God. 

We must thus ask with confidence 
and humility for grace to direct, ren- 
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ovate and sanctify our souls—for 
mercy towards us, who are deserving 
only of deep displeasure—who are 

r, and wretched, and miserable— 
who have rebelled against his laws, 
and incensed his justice. We must 
ask for pardon, that we may be de- 
livered from the oppressive burden of 
sin, and the fear of endless punish- 
ment ; and be comforted by the hope 
of final acceptance. 

That we may no longer be sub- 
jects of the divine displeasure, and 
exposed to final condemnation, we 
must in the same way seek for the fa- 
your of God ; that we may be created 
anew in righteousness and ‘trae ho- 
liness, and be qualified for admission 
on the last day, into the mansions of 
heaven. We must seek for the im- 
age of God, that we may be tranquil 
and happy in our minds through life, 


calm and composed in the hour of 


death, and blessed through eternity. 
We must do these things in truth 
and sincerity, with earnestness and 
perseverance ; and we shall thus re- 
ccive the forgiveness of our sins, the 
sanctification of the Holy Spirit, the 
peace of God, and the salvation of 
our souls. P. A.C. 


+ @BA+-- 
To the Editors of the Churchman’s Magazine. 
If the following extracts from a 
manuscript, containing the occasional 
reflections of a religious person, on 
various subjects, should be thought 
calculated to please and profit your 
readers, I should be gratified to see 
them inserted in the Churchman’s 
Magazine. 
Yours, &c. B. S. 


A conpition of happiness or 
misery will be allotted to men on 
the day of final retribution, accord- 
ing to their principles and conduct in 
this life. This is a proposition which 
deserves the most serious considera- 
tion. Could men feel that interest in 
this subject, which they inceed have 


in it, as rational, immortal and ac- 
countable creatures, they would ex- 
ert all their faculties and powers to 
avoid a condition of eternal remorse 
and wo, and bend the same facul- 
ties and powers to secure for them- 
selves a condition of eternal rest and 
enjoyment. The condition of hap- 
piness or misery is here said to be 
eternal in duration, because the word 
of God every where represents the 
judgment of the last day as final and 
irreversible. Our Creator has an 
undoubted right to affix whatever du- 
ration he pleases to our condition af- 
ter death ; and it is no more to be 
inferred from his justice, mercy, and 
goodness, that this condition will be 
limited, than that it will be eternal in 
duration. On this great subject, men 
ought not to have their opinions de- 
cided by their feelings, by their wish- 
es, or by their reason guided by their 
passions, and their devotion to the 
world ; but by the plain and unequi- 
vocal declarations of God, in his 
word. It isa subject, on which dy- 
ing and accountable creatures should 
be unwilling to have their opinions 
any otherwise settled, than by the 
declarations which God has been 
pleased to make. 

There is no doubt that “ we shall 
“all stand at the judgment seat of 
“ Christ, to give an account of the 
“* deeds done here in the body ;”’ and 
that there shall be awarded to every 
man that doeth evil, “indignation and 
“ wrath, tribulation and anguish ;. and 
“ to every one that docth good, glo- 
“ ry, honour and immortality. ‘The 
“* wicked shall go away into everlast- 
“ing punishment, but the righteous 
“ into life eternal.” 

Now the condition of the wicked, 
after the day of judgment, declared 
in these words of inspiration, is either 
limited, or eternal in duration. If 
we be forewarned of it, it is precisely 
the same, .in reference to the good- 
ness and justice of God, whether it 
be for one year, a thousand, a mil- 
lion of years, er for eternity. For 
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the same goodness and justice, which 
could admit of punishment for one 
year, or a thousand, might award it 
for a greater period, and for eternity. 
‘The opinions whieh men form on this 
subject are, in my view, of the great- 
est importance ; for these are opin- 
ions which have a momentous influ- 
ence on the principles of Christian 
belief and practice. No opinions 
can be just, or true, which weaken, 
or pervert these principles. If there 
be any Christian, who has adopted 
the opinion that the condition which 
will be assigned the wicked on the 
last day, is limited in duration, let 
him try it, with that candour which 
becomes him ina matter of so much 
consequence, by this rule. Let him 
seriously ask himself at the bar of his 
conscience, not whether this opinion 
has at the same time rendered him 
more vigilant, pious, and holy, and 
strengthened the principles and obti- 
gations of Christian belief and prac- 
tice 3; but whether it has not rendered 
him more careless and negligent ;— 
whether it has not soothed and tran- 
quilized his mind under convictions 
of guilt ;—whether it has not retard- 
ed his progress in plety and virtue ; 
and whether it has not weakened his 
religious principles and obligations. 
Let him put these questions to his 
own mind, with a view of answering 
them, not to any one of his fellow 
creatures, but to his conscience, and 
to his God, from whose all-searching 
eye no secrets are hid, and the 
thoughts of no heart are concealed. 
If he finds that these questions can 
be answered only in the affimative, 
he must conclude, that this opinion 
not only is not just and true, but that 
it is illusive and dangerous. In con- 
sidering a subject of such great mo- 
ment, we ought to lay aside alf so- 
phistry and guile, and deal fairly and 
honestly with ourselves, and to re- 
member that the eye of Omniscience 
beholds our thoughts and actions ; 
that we are accountable to him for 
our principles and conduct, and that 
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according to their character he will 
reward or punish us on the last day. 

The opinion that the condition 
of punishment to be assigned the 
wicked, will be limited in its dura- 
tion, is probably founded, in most in- 
stances, on a misapplication of those 
passages of scripture, which assert 
the universality of redemption, which 
ought not to be confounded with sal- 
vation ; for though they both forma 
part of the same grand scheme of 
mercy, yet they are essentially dis- 
tinct. Redemption relates to the 
condition of guilt, and liability to 
punishment, in which Adam’s sin 
left us, and is necessarily uncondition- 
al and universal. But the benefits 
of redemption and salvation, though 
freely offered to all, are conditional, 
and the one cannot be enjoyed, nor 
the other inherited,when sin has been 
once committed, without repentance 
and faith : for we are given to under- 
stand, that the impenitent and unbe- 
lieving shall not be received into the 
kingdom of heaven, but shall perish. 

This is an important distinction, 
and cannot be too carefully observed 
when we are forming our opinions on 
this subject. Whatever may be our 
errors on this most interesting topic, 
it is some satisfaction to know, that 
they will all be removed on the dread- 
ful day of final retribution. O! may 
I then be found to have entertained — 
none which shall have caused and in- 
creased the horrors of that condem- 
nation, wherewith God hath threat- 
ened the wicked. With respect to 
the duration of the condition of pun- 
ishment, which will be allotted to the 
wicked, I think the declarations of 
scripture leave no room for doubt. 
It is declared to be, “ for ever,” 
“* for ever and ever,” “ everlasting,” 
and “that which shall have no end ;” 
“they shall awake to everlasting 
shame and contempt ;” and receive 
that awful sentence, “ Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his an- 
gels.” If the opinion to which these 
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observations have been directed, shall 
be found erroneous on that day, God 
only knows to what degrees it may 
embitter the final remorse and des- 
air of those who may have entertain- 
ed it. But ifthe contrary opinion be 
erroneous, the illusion will have done 
us no injury ; but we may have the 
happiness to find, that it has saved 
us even from a condition of putiish- 
ment, limited in its duration. UH, 
while we continue on this lower scene, 
we can realize the terrors of this aw- 
ful condition as we ought, it will bave 
a powerful tendency to restrain us 
from sin, and to keep us prepared for 
death, and judgment, and eteriity. 
++ @ BHO«:- 
On the Minislerial Office and Duly. 
Tae ministerial office in the 
Church of Christ has beer so often 
discussed by eminent divines, that it 
may be thought superfluous to at- 
tempt adding any thing to what has 
already been so well said and written. 
But it should be remembered, that the 
Charch, in its militant state, is mate- 
rially affected by the varying circum- 
stances of civil society, with which 
she is of necessity connected, and of 
which she constitutes a part. Some- 
times she is discouraged and perse- 
cuted by the “ powers that be”— 
sometimes barely tolerated ; and 
others, fenced around by immuni- 
ties, and protected by legal establish- 
ments. Errors in doctrine and prac- 
tice spring up in endless diversity, 
and render different courses of con- 
duct, not only expedient, but matter 
of imperious duty. Especially are 
they, who are appointed to minister 
in holy things, to teach, to admonish, 
to exhort with all longiguffering a and 
patience their fellow- mortals, « not 
to be conformed to this world,” cal- 
led on to examine in what predica- 
ment they stand, and what are the 
peculiar duties required of them in 
their actual situation. 
It is not intended by these remarks 


to intimate that principles are to be 
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deserted, or that any one evangelical 
truth is to be sacrificed. They re- 
late only to the manner in which that 
truth is to be exhibited, and the gen- 
eral deportment by which it is to be 
enforced, conformably to existing cir- 
cumstances. And here let it be ask- 
ed, who is so well qualified duly to 
appreciate these circumstances, as 
those under whose observation they 

daily fall, and who are affected ey 
them in a thousand different ways P 
Most of what has been written on 
this subject in our own language, 
comes from divines of the establish- 
ed Church in England. And cana 
writer, however correct his views and 
laudable his intentions, suggest what 
is most wanted, in a situation he nev- 
er experienced ? Let not then the at- 
‘empt to add something to what has 
been already written on the ministe- 
rial office and duty, be deemed super- 
fluous. Jt is hoped at least the at- 
tempt will be candidly received, by 
all who may chance to read what 
shall be written ; especially by those 
who are already in the sacred office, 
or who are destined hereafter to as- 
sume it. 

As clergymen can have no preten- 
sion to an exemption from defects, 
like all other men, they stand in need 
of friendly admonition. If any should 
feel themselves censured by the course 
of remarks proposed, let them be- 
lieve they come from one disposed to 
do them good. It will be the wri- 
ter’s aim to avoid severity, and to 
exhibit, in what may be advanced, a 
spirit of Christian meekness and can- 
dour. 

It may be said with truth, that men 
in the sacred office stand more in 
need of frequent admonition, than 
any other class of men in society. 


Partial deviations from the path of 


rectitude, and slight deficiencies in 
duty, more fatally injure their char- 
acter, and ultimately, the cause of re- 
ligien, than similar failings in other 
men. It consequently becomes them 
to be thankful for every suggestion that 
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may excite them to a vigorous sense 
of duty, and a cautious performance 
ef whatever is justly expected from 
them, not only in the peculiar duties 
of their profession, but in their gene- 
ral intercourse with the world. They 
need a continual monitor to remind 
them of the numerous temptations to 
which they are exposed, in executing 
the functions of their office. They 
may fail from mere inattention to the 
importance and awlul responsibility 
of their station. They are the ap- 
pointed ambassadors of heaven, to 
prevail on sinners to turn from the 
vanities of time,’ and guide them on 
the road to heavenly bliss. Do all 
sufficiently consider the magnitude of 
the charge? They may fail from 
mere indolence of body, or mind, or 
both. The labour of searching for 
the lost sheep scattered on the moun- 
tains, may seem too irksome for their 
indolent habits of body. Their in- 
active minds may revolt from the stu- 
dy and exertion necessary to devise 
the best methods of prevailing over 
the corrupt propensities of sinful na- 
ture. ‘To correct these propensities, 
is a work not to be achieved without 
much mental labour. As, on the one 
hand, too much intercourse with pro- 
miscuous society, may sink their dig- 
nity, and lessen their influence; so, 
on the other, too much abstraction 
trom society and attention to study, 
may deprive them of the opportunity 
of letting their light shine before men. 
Are they men of extensive science, 
they may be tempted to display too 
much of it in their public discourses, 
for the understandings of an ordinary 
congregation: while a too slender 
share of literature may sink them be- 
low the proper level of their office, 
especially among men of science. A 
thirst for popularity may lead then» 
to sacrifice truth to the prevailing 
fashion of the day ; or a propensity 
towards dogmatism and positiveness, 
may defeat the influence of the truths 
they inculcate. Want of a settled 
judgment on impoitant points, may 
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sink them into a tame indifference 
towards truth in general ; and hence 
an affectation of liberality, which 
makes no distinction between error 
and truth, between the dictates of the 
Spirit, and mere human opinions. 
On the other hand, a contentious spi- 
rit, that knows not how to draw the 
line between trifles and important 
points, may give birth to violent par- 
ty animosities, some share of which 
appears to be inseparable, from the 
existence ef different sects in religion. 
A hasty and resentful temper, amidst 
the provocations of a sinful world, 
may cause them, like Moses, “ to 
speak unadvisedly with their lips ;” 
and even meekness itself may prove 
a snare, by betraying them into mean- 
ness under injuries. A proud and 
lofty spirit may lead them to over- 
look the poor and humble in their 
distress ; or it may cause them to 
rebuke the vicious with unwise, and 
therefore fruitless severity. ‘These 
things, though not absolutely crimi- 
nal in other men, become relatively 
so in him, who has undertaken the 
sacred office, and thereby engaged to 
exhibit himself a pattern of prudence 
and circumspection. 

To all these causes of deviation 
from duty, may be emphatically ad- 
ded, “ the spirit of this world”—a 
too eager desire for the goods of time. 
Hence result, commercial transac- 
tions, embarrassment, and perplexity 
of mind; in consequence of which, 
visiting the sick, comforting mourn- 
ers, and guiding the wanderer into 
the road of eternal life, cannot fail to 
be neglected, to the no small detri- 
ment of the sacred cause. As to 
gross and palpable immoralities, they 
are so foreign to the character of a 
clergyman, and excite so much just 
indignation whenever they appear, 
that they need not be noticed in these 
remarks. 

These are among the causes that 
might be enumerated, seemingly of 
small importance in themselves, 
which powerfully tend to lessen the 
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good contemplated by the ministerial 
office. It is therefore proposed to 
insert in the Churchman’s Maga- 
zine, with the approbation of the Ed- 
itors, a series of remarks, on The Im- 
portance of the Otiice—Its conse- 
quent Duties—The Manner in which 
it should be discharged—and its con- 
sequent Fruits both im Time and 
Eternity. 

It cannot be denied but that the 
present is an important crisis in reli- 
gion. Ifat any period of the Church, 
peculiar zeal and circumspection in 
the clergy were demanded, they are 
eminently requisite now. This re- 
mark is not intended to insinuate, 
that a more than usual malignity pre- 
vails among the enemies of true reli- 
gion, or an uncommon propensity to 
magnify small defects in its minis- 
ters. On the contrary, a more than 
usual proportion ef the community 
are earnestly enquiring for the truth. 
The fields are already white for the 
harvest, and it becomes the reapers 
to go forth to their work in the 
streneth of the Lord. Let them 
then avoid a mere sectarian zeal, and 
labour to make pious Christians—to 
exhibit pure religion embodied in the 
lives and conversation of men, that 
others may see their good works, and 
glorify their Father in heaven. 

OQ Oe 
For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
Fireside Reflections. 

For great and benevolent purpo- 
ses, God has implanted in the heart 
ef man an insatiable thirst for happi- 
ness. It is the indispensable law of 
his being, and the predominant prin- 
ciple of ail rational existence. What- 
ever thinks, is so constituted by the 
very essence of its nature, that it ne- 
eessarily looks forward to the acqui- 
sition or continuance of felicity. The 
angels of light, and the “ spirits of 
justmen made perfect,” not only ex- 
ult in their present joy, but triumph 
in the glorious assurance that their 
joy shall never end. 
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Man, whom his Maker had origi- 
nally invested with the divine image 
—man, who could lift up his eyes to 
endless prospects, and in whom was 
kindled an immortal spark beaming 
for eternity—man, though placed in 
an earthly paradise, and an inhabit- 
ant of this lower world, enjoyed all 
the bliss of which his holy nature was 
susceptible, and therefore must be 
pronounced, in his first estate, a hap- 
py being. But not abiding in the 
honour which had been conferred up- 
on him by divine munificence, he 
rendered himself sinful, and by a ne- 
cessary consequence, miserable. Ie 
lost the sense of the divine favour, 
became degraded in his affections, 
and instead of loving his Creator 
with all his heart, conceived a su- 
preme affection for the creature and 
created enjoyments. External ob- 
jects, not adequate to satisfy his 
wants, and never designed to be the 
portion of his soul, could, notwith- 
standing the eagerness of his pursuit 
after them, never please him long. 
Besides, we may suppose, not only 
that inward disquietude and gnawing 
remorse for the good he had torfeit- 
ed, contributed to his misery, but 
that the very appearances around 
him, in the earth, in the air and sky, 
gave tokens of the displeasure of his 
Judge ; and constantly reminded bim 


“whence he had fallen, and the dan- 


gers of impending punishment.— 
Iience the variety of earthly objects 
which now courted his depraved ap- 
petites, and to which he was prone, 
were in themselves less qualified than 
before his fall, to administer to his 
gratification. For, there must be a 
bitterness in every enjoyment, which 
does not flow to us in the channel of 
divine favour. 

However, man’s depravity did not, 
and could not, destroy his strong and 
incessant desire after happiness. But 
since the period of his alienation front 
God, he has been, in every age and 
every Variety of situation, seeking for 
rest—striving to obtain comfort, and 
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exploring the different scenes of cre- 
ation in pursuit of it. Is it necessary 
to add that he has never found it ; 
and it is impessible he should, in tem- 
poral things? He eagerly endeavours 
to obtain the accomplishment of one 
wish, which no sooner is within his 
reach, than he finds it to be empty as 
adream. fle calls another, which 
equally disappoints him. He launch- 
es into the variegated field of pleas- 
ure, and becomes a votary of volup- 
tuousness—he climbs the steep as- 
cent of ambition, and thinks he sees 
the termination of his desires—he 
grasps with all the avidity of covet- 
ousness the wealth within his reach, 
and promises soon. to be satisfied— 
but, alas! all his labours and all his 
attaimments leave him where they 
first met him, “ seeking rest and find- 
ing none.” 

But although man, having become 
darkened in his understanding, and 
corrupt in his affections, could never 
have had ability to discover, nor in- 
clination to pursue the way of happi- 
ness, yet this way was within thre 
reach of possibility. God, who ouly 

can create, and to whom belongs the 
prerogative of creating anew—Gor I, 
who placed his creature first in a 
state of bliss, and who alone can ef- 
fect his restoration from his fall— 
God, from eternity foreseeing, did in 
eternity plan the method of deliver- 
ing us from the ruin of our sin, and 
recovering us to our pristine glory 
and felicity. The light of this mer- 


cy dawned in the earliest periods of 


time ; and as successive years ma- 
tured the gracious purposes of the 
Aimighty, shone with a brighter and 
still brighter effulgence, till the “ Son 
of Righteousness arose,” and filled 
our benighted world with the blaze 
of his uncreated glory. 

According to the plan which the 
wisdom of God formed, and the good- 
ness of God executed, we find it is 
not in the power of the creature to 
administer comfort to us in life and 
in death ; but that if we obtaiz hap- 
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piness, the unspeakable blessing must 
be conferred by God himself. 
was never intended that immortal 
man should find true contentment and 
heartfelt joy in the “ echoes of re- 
nown,” the “purple robe” of hon- 
our, the splendid objects af wealth, 
or the fascinating lap of pleasure ; 
but disdaining all these as unworthy 
his regard, rise sublimely to the con- 
templation of God the supreme good. 
Here alone his immortal desires can 
find an object adequate to their na- 
ture. By reunion with Him who is 
the underived fountain of happiness, 
and in whom an assemblage of all 
perfections essentially dwell, can the 
soul regain her original powers, shine 
with her pristine brightness, and ac- 
quire the blessedness for which she 
was created. This great end and un- 
speakable favour can be obtained on- 
ly in Jesus, who is “ the way and the 
truth and the life.” How precious 
must he be in the eyes of all holy 
creatures! How precious to those 
who are interested in his merits— 
who “ live by faith in the Son of 
God”—who shine here with his 
grace, and who, “ transformed after 
his image,” shall hereafter and for- 
ever shine with his glory ! 

Ji is in consequence of the mys- 
teries of redemption, and the gra- 
cious plan established for our re- 
storation, that this world, which for 
its sin deserved the unallayed misery 
to which strict justice would have de- 
voted it, is now a mixed scene of 
things—a state peculiarly adapted to 
those who are by nature’ under 
condemnation, but by grace under 
hope. It is in consequence of what 
Jesus Christ our Lord has performed 
and suffered, and the mediatorial 
reign which he exercises over all for 
the good of his Church, that the sun 
is made to “ rise upon the evil and 
the good, and rain to descend upon 
the just and unjust.” It is beeause 
the delights of Jesus were from the 
beginning with the children of men, 
that the children of men partake ef 
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any of the common bounties of Pro- 
vidence—have food to eat, or rai- 
ment to put on-—~are refreshed by 
the purity of the surrounding air, re- 
galed by the sweetened breath of 
spring, delighted with the beautiful 
colours of the garden-—-or feel their 
souls expand at the diversified scene- 
ry of Nature, the grateful vicissitudes 
of the seasons, and all the vast mag- 
nificence of heaven. It is only on the 
Mediator’s account, through whom 
God is reconciling to himself a guil- 
ty world, that “ mercy and truth 
have met together, righteousness and 
peace kissed each other”——-that the 
Creator can be just, and yet the jus- 
tifier of the ungodly—and that, lay- 
ing aside the severity of a judge, and 
assuming the mildness of a father, he 
can, from amidst the glories of his 
throne, address rebellious creatures 

in the language of love, and say, 

* From this day will I bless you”— 
[ will smile upon you in prov ‘idence, 
{ will lift up upon you the light of 
my countenance, and grant you my 
peace. 

It has pleased the Great Disposer 
of events, that the followers of Jesus 
should, like their Master, be conduct- 
ed through various paths of duty,. of 
suffering and tribulation, to glory. 
He has seen fit, that in the same 
world in which he had been dishon- 
oured by sin, sinners, through his 
grace, should glorify him ; and that 
where Satan had triumphed, he should 
also, by Jesus and his followers, suf- 
fer a defeat. These duties, trials, 
and afflictions, may be considered 
therefore, as a preparatory discipline 
for the enjoyment of bliss, and for ob- 
taining the gracious reward. For 
this grand purpose, the world is con- 
tinued, “ in equal balance hung,” 
the divine power. For this arpa 
generations of immortals start into 
existence, perform the parts allotted 
them, and quit the stage. For this 
purpose, the sun continues to per- 
form his magnificent revolutions, the 
moon to brighten her silver sphere, 


and “all the wandering orbs on 
high,” to obey the laws which the di- 
vine power imposed on them. For 
this purpose, time was measured out 
to man, and marks his irrevocable 
course by moments, days, monthis, 
and years ; for when the mystery of 
God is accomplished,.a mighty angel 
descends from heaven—he places 
one foot upon the earth, and the other 
on the sea—he raises his hand tow- 
ard the throne of the Almighty, and 
swears by him that sitteth thereon, 
that time shall be no longer. His 
voice of thunder shakes the universe, 
and unhinges the arrangements of the 
vast and magnificent system of the 
skies. The sun trembles in his orb 
—the moon is changed into blood— 
the stars fall to the earth—the pow- 
ers of heaven are shaken—and the 
heavens themselves pass away with 
a great noise. Days, months, years, 
and ages are no more, and time is 
lost in eternity whence it sprung. 
Thus we see how much depends 
on the period of time allotted to us in 
this world. Our lives are a span,” 
but they determine cur state for e- 
ternity ; “ our days are a shadow,” 
but they are succeeded by eternal re- 
alities. ‘* Now is the accepted time, 
now is the day of salvation.” In this 
day, this day of life, we must obtain 
the favour and the reconciliation of 
our God, or it is lost forever. Be- 
yond the line of time, all is unchange- 
able. No more years and days of 
opportunity are allowed us to’ “make 
our calling and election sure.” Here 
the work must be effected, or not at 
all; * for there is no work: nor de- 
vice, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in 
the grave, whither we go.” "Be 
alarmed then, O sinner, for thy safe- 
ty. When the day of grace is past, 
without effecting our reconciliation 
with God, the sweet aspect of love 
divine is changed into terror too se- 
vére to be beheld, and the Almighty 
swears in his wrath, that we shall 
not enter into his rest. Now, if we 
come to the Lord Jesus Christ for 
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salvation from sin and punishment, 
we are assured by the lips of un- 
changeable truth, that we shall not 
be cast out. Let us not then stifle 
convictions, but encourage them, till 
we are made to abhor ourselves, and 
repent ir dust and ashes. Let us 
not repress the desires which may 
sometimes rise in our hearts for 
Christ and his righteousness, but in- 
crease and encourage them by fre- 
quent and fervent prayer, till he ap- 
pear lovely in our eyes; and be form- 
ed in us the hope of glory. 


EREMUS. 
=> OH Ores 
From tne Christian Observer. 


Ir is a melancholy circumstance 
connected with the revolutions of 
ages and empires, that many coun- 
tries, on which the light of the true 
religion once shone, are now cover- 
ed again with their original darkness, 
or with a feeble twilight that is 
scarcely better. The tendency to 
deterioration in every thing human is 
so well known and acknowledged, 
that the Christian world, especially, 
ought ever to be on their guard a- 
gainst the very first innovations, ei- 
ther in purity and sobriety of doc- 
irine or correctness of discipline and 
conduct. ‘The case of modern Ge- 
neva relapsing into a cold heterodox 
creed, furnishes an awful and conspi- 
spicuous warning on the subject.— 
The following facts have been just 
communicated to the public, and may 
be relied upon as authentic. 

The Church of Geneva, as every 
person knows, was almost the cradle 
of the Reformation; and whatever 
may be thought of the peculiar and 
exclusive parts, either of the doc- 
trines or the disctpline of its illustri- 
ous founder, was certainly long dis- 
tinguished for its orthodoxy on all the 
great subjects in which pious Protes- 
tants are agreed. How mournful a 
reverse has now begun to take place, 
may be inferred from the following 
circumstances. 
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The ancient catechism of Geneva 
taught expressly the doctrine of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. This cat- 
echism was withdrawn from the 
church some years ago ; and its place 
has recently been supplied by anoth- 
er catechism, which maintains a 
guarded silence with respect to that 
important and essential doctrine. 

In 1805, the company of pastors 
introduced into the churches of Ge- 
neva, a new version of the Bible; in 
the publication of which, they not 
only omitted the Confession of Faith 
of the reformed Churches of France 


and Geneva, which had been prefix- 


ed to all their former Bibles, but 
made also very many important al- 
terations in the translation itself; 
particularly in parts relating to the 
Divinity of Christ, to Original Sin, 
and to the personality and offices of 
the Holy Ghost. ‘This version is 
still used in their churches. 

These acts were followed by a 
rule passed so recently as May 3, 
18173; by which all candidates for 
holy orders are required solemnly to 
promise, that they will abstain from 
preaching, in the churches of the can- 
ton of Geneva, on the following sub- 
jects :—QOn the manner in which the 
Divine Nature is united to the Per- 
son of Jesus Christ ; on Original Sin; 
on the manner in which Grace ope- 
rates, or on efficacious Grace ; on 
Predestination. 

This rule has been already twice 
acted upon ;—a candidate has been 
refused ordination, and a minister 
prohibited from preaching, for ob- 
jecting to subscribe to it. 

Now, though the mere circum- 
stance of a limitation on the public, 
and perhaps intemperate discussion 
of some of the points just alluded to, 
might have been conceived to have 
sprung from other causes than sys- 
tematic heterodoxy in the majority of 
the company of pastors; yet the 
whole of the circumstances taken to- 
gether, can leave no doubt on the 
mind, that the Church of Geneva has 
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essentially departed from the ortho- 
doxy of its predecessors. Indeed, in 
point of fact, it is credibly stated, that 
of the twenty-five persons who con- 
stitute the “ Company of pastors,” 
only five hold the orthodox faith ; 
while all the remainder unite in op- 
posing it. The important conse- 
quences likely to arise from this cir- 
cumsta.ice may be inferred from the 
consideration, that Geneva is a Uni- 
versity in which young men from va- 
rious parts of kkurope, and particu- 
larly from the Reformed Church of 
France, are educated in theology ; 
and that the professors are chiefly, if 
not exclusively, selected from the 
company of pastors. Far the greater 
part of the students have imbibed the 
doctrines of their instructers ; and by 
them the evil, it is to be feared, will 
be extensively diffused. 

The origin of this unhappy revo- 
lution of opinion may be traced to 
Rousseau ; whose mischievous writ- 
ings, while the -y excited, in no ordi- 
nary degree, the alternate praises and 
execrations of Europe at large, could 
scarcely fail to produce a powerful 
effect on his immedi: ite fellow citi- 
zens. Independently of other cau- 
ses,a sort of perverted patriotic pride 
wouid naturally conduce to this re- 
sult; though as Calvin was a great 
man also, his authoritative name and 
celebrity, would doubtless tend to 
check the progress of the infidel opin- 
ions, or of those more plausible he- 
terodoxies which are the half-way 
house to them. 
that the Genevese clergy are halting 
between Calvin ‘and Rousseau ; and, 
by the inconsistency of their real, 
with their professed creed, have ex- 


posed themselves to the attacks of 


several writers, who have been late- 
ly engaged in a controversy which 
has arisen in consequence of the or- 
dinance already mentioned. The at- 


tack on the pastors is said to have 
been commenced by a young Gene- 
vese minister who had attended some 
of Madame Krudener’s religious meet- 
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ings. His letter gave rise to the or- 
dinance prohibiting the discussion of 
the topics just enumerated. Among 
other persons, a Scotch gentleman, 
who happened to be at Geneva, took 
up the. cause of the young minister, 
and published several tracts explana- 
tory of the Calvinistic opinions.— 
Another Scotch gentleman has since 
addressed a letter to the pastors, ac- 
cusing them of having deviated from 
the laws of their own Church : onac- 
count of which communication they 
endeavoured, but as yet in vain, to 
procure his expulsion from the terri- 
tory. This gentleman is now hap- 
pily employed in superintending a 
faithful edition of the Scriptures in 
opposition to that of the pastors, 
which has been already mentioned as 
mutilated and incorrect in many lead- 
ing passages. 

Tn hopes that the publication of 
these statements may not be useless, 
either to ihe parties immediately con- 
cerned, or to the Christian world at 
large, they are tendered for insertion. 
The spectacle of a once pure and 
spiritual Church denying some of the 
leading doctrines on which the sal- 
vation of mankind depends, is at 
once a painful and a monitory spec- 
tacle. It is not yet too late for ma- 
ny of the leading individuals con- 
cerned in so unhappy a change, “ to 
repent and do their first works,” and 
return “to the Lord that bought 
them.” May this be their happy lot! 
At ail events, their sad example will 
not be lost upon the members of our 
own scriptural Establishment, if it 
more forcibly remind us to guard 
against the first recurrence of world- 
ly temptation and philosophical pride; 
if it show us how fatally easy it is to 
blend a highly spiritual and orthodox 
creed with an unrenewed heart, rea- 
dy to swerve at the first evil sugges- 
tion ; ifit make us individually walk 
more humbly with our God ; if it ex- 
cite us to new activity and persever- 
ance in our efforts for instructing the 
ignorant, confirming the wavering, 
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and sending to all parts of the Chris- 
tian as well as heathen world, that 
blessed volume which is the surest 
guide to a rising Church, and the 
best preservative for a falling one. 


BBO 
Conversations on Infant Baptism, 
and some popular Oljections a- 
gainst the Chureh of the United 
Kingdom. By Charles Jerrant, 
A.M. Vicar of Chobham, Surrey. 
{ Republished by R. P.& C. Williams, Boston.) 


Wene we to give an opinion what 
principle it is, diffused amongst the 
mass of the Christian world, which 
facilitates the schismatical labours of 
sectarian reformers, and enables them 
to multiply, almost ad infinitum, the 
divisions of the Holy Catholic Church, 
already numberless, we should not 
hesitate to pronounce it, a want of 
competent knowledge, on the part of 
the people, of the scriptural and his- 
torical arguments which lie at the 
foundation of the commonly received 
doctrines of faith, and ecclesiastical 
government and discipline. It is on 
this ignorance that innovators build 
their chief hopes of success; and 
they are not often disappointed. 
They find the people unprepared 
“to give a reason” of their belief in 
this or that particular doctrine, and 
of course, ill qualitied to meet objec- 
tions of a popular nature, which, al- 
though possessing more of specious- 
ness than of solidity, are yet suffi- 
cient to stagger the faith of one not 
fully instructed in the subject. It is 
inconceivable with what force objec- 
tions to a received doctrine fall upon 
a mind, not previously qualified by 
a knowledge on the point at issue, to 
separate truth from error; and how 
slow and difficult is the process by 
which a mind so circumstanced is ex- 
tricated from its embarrassments, and 
re-established in the truth. 

We believe there are many now 
living, whose first theoretical specu- 
lations on Christianity, were suggest- 
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ed by a once popular work of a man, 
whose ashes no longer pollute our 
shores, but whose deadly spirit will 
be felt, tiil the present generation of 
men has passed away ; and we might 
appeal to these men, whether the ef- 
fects of the principles they imbibed 
from that polluted source, have not 
in some degree kept their ground in 
defiance of their reason, when better 
informed by the triumphant refuta- 
tion of what littke of argument was 
contained in the “ Age of Reason,” 
from the pen of Watson, or the more 
copious illustrations of Paley and 
Lardner. The fact is, let the mind 
be once preoccupied with erroneous 
convictions, or poisoned by skepti- 
cism, and the inlets to truth are clo- 
sed—the labour of conviction is dou- 
bled—the fortress is held by an ene- 
my, instead of being open to the en- 
trance of its lawful possessor. 

These remarks will not be under- 
stood to insinuate that there is, in the 
objections of any religious sectary, 
any approach to the black malignity 
of this “* enemy of all righteousness ;”” 
but the case may serve to illustrate 
the difficulty of obliterating errone- 
ous impressions, which have been 
made in the absence of a knowledge 
of the whole subject, and the ease 
with which an uninstructed mind 
may be led astray. It is matter of 
joy, however, to a pious mind, that 
the doctrines absolulely essential to 
salvation, are embraced by every de- 
nomination of Christians ; and the 
fact ought not to be lost sight of by 
the enemies of our faith, when they 
would draw some consoling deduc- 
tions from our want of Christian uni- 
ty. Still, there are points of differ- 
ence too important to admit of com- 
promise ; and amongst them we have 
no hesitation in ranking the practice 
of Infant Baptism. Whether we re- 
gard the anligquily of the custom— 
coeval as it is with the time of the 
Apostles ; its universality—rejected 
only by a very small proportion of 
Christians ; or the rights and privi- 
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leges annexed to it—the being made 
“ members of Christ, and inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven,” on every 
account, it is a practice to be earn- 
estly contended for, as an integral 
part of the Christian system. En- 
tertaining these views of its impor- 
tance, we cannot but think the au- 
thor of the little work announced at 
the head of this article, has done an 
essential service to the cause of truth, 
by the publication of his ‘‘ Conversa- 
tions.” The popular objections to 
the custom of baptizing infants, are, 
we believe, fairly and correctly sta- 
ted—the authority for the practice is 
vindicated, in a clear and logical, and 
aS appears to us, unanswerable seriés 
of arguments ; and to those who may 
not have the leisure or opportunity to 
consult the more elaborate treatises 
of Hooker and Wall, we would re- 
commend the present work, as con- 
taining most that is necessary to the 
vindication of a rite, in which almost 
all the Christian world are agreed. 
Whether the Baptists in this country 
are distinguished by a peculiar zeal 
for proselyting to their system, is a 
point we do not stop to ascertain : 
but if any members of the Episcopal 
Church have found themselves in the 
situation of the “ parishioner,” (see 
p. 4) we doubt not they will be glad 
of so able a guide to direct their en- 
quiries, as is found in the present vol- 
ume. In this age of innovation,when 
we are invited to “turn aside and 
see great sights’”—when lo! here, 
and lo! there, have become the 
watch-words of exclusive religionists, 
it becomes necessary that men should 
receive their religious opinions as lit- 
tle as possible on trust, but take ev- 
ery pains to satisfy themselves of the 
truth of “those things, which are 
most surely believed amongst us.” 
We wouid have them go to the Scrip- 
tures, with a prayerful disposition 
that God would “ enlighten the eyes 
of their understanding ;”’ and instead 
of turning over the leaves in search 
of passages to support a creed alrea- 
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dy formed, we would have them read 
with the humble desire of being in- 
structed. When the. Sacred Book 
shall be universally approached with 
these dispositions, we may hope that 
the differences which now distract 
the Christian world, will be merged 
in a general spirit of reconciliation 
and unity—that the dismembered 
limbs of Christ will be gathered up 
and reunited in one body; and that 
as Christians now acknowledge “ one 
Lord, one Faith, and one God and 
Father of all,” so shall they acknowl- 
edge “ one Baplism for the remis- 
sion of sins.” 

The work before us is written in 
the form of “ Conversations” be- 
tween a Minister and one of his pa- 
rishioners ; who, from the represent- 
ations of his Baptist friends, had 
been brought into some perplexity 
about the propriety of Infant Bap- 
tism, and had been carried away to 
their meetings, with a view of becom- 
ing better acquainted with their pe- 
culiarities, and the nature of their 
doctrines and religious discipline.— 
We propose to give in a few pages, 
a brief analysis of the arguments em- 
ployed by the author; and although 
it is difficult to preserve the sprightli- 
ness of the dialogistic form, yet the 
importance of tle subject, we hope, 
will be a sufficient inducement to our 
readers, to follow us through a short, 
though somewhat dry abridgment. 

It is maintained by the objectors 
to infant baptism, “ that nothing less 


.than either a command to baptize in- 


fants, or a plain example of the 
fact, appears capable of deciding the 
point ;” and the author opens the 
discussion, by examining what degree 
of weight is due to the assertion.— 
The objection is a very specious one, 
and extremely well calculated for the 
popular ear; but it would be hard to 
say why a doctrine, proved by una- 
voidable inference from Scripture, 
should be less worthy of credit, than 
when it is found expressly stated there 
in somany words. We suppose truth 
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to be the same in whatever way we 
arrive at it, and we cannot readily 
see the propriety of having the mode 
of proof prescribed, so long as its va- 
lidity and conclusiveness are not call- 
ed in question. On this subject the 
author reasons as follows :— 


“ Minister.—Am I, then, to un- 
derstand, that the class of Christians, 
whom. you think the most correct in 
their doctrines and discipline, admin- 
ister the ordinances of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, precisely as they 
were practised in the days of the 
Apostles ? 

“ Parishioner.—They certainly do 
profess to adhere to apostolic prac- 
tice as closely as possible. 

‘¢ Min. Are they able to ascertain 
precisely in what manner these insti- 
tutions were administered? and do 
they depart in no instance from whiat 
they conegive to be the primitive 
practice ? 

“ Par. They conceive that no in- 
stitution can be binding upon Chris- 
tians, which is not clearly defined ; 
and they consider fhat any deviation 
from the original practice, would de- 
stroy the nature of the whole. 

“Min. Did the primitive Chris- 
tians baptize in places of worship, or 
in the open air? in baptisteries, or 
il rivers P 

“ Par. It appears that they bap- 
tized publicly, and in rivers. 

“Min. Have you any authority 
from Scripture for the use of particn- 
lar garments in baptizing ? ' 

“ Par. None. 

“ Min. Have you any example in 
Scripture of persons delivering to the 
Church, a profession of their faith, 
before they were baptized ? 

“ Par. We read of those who came 
to John’s baptism, confessing their 
sins ; but it must, at the same time, 
be acknowledged, that this bears no 
resemblance to the custom of requir- 
ing a considerable length of time to 
determine whether the candidate for 
baptism be a proper character, and 
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then that he should deliver to the 
Church an account of his faith, on 
which the minister and members are 
to decide, whether the individual be 
a proper subject for baptism. The 
thing itself, however, appears so pro- 
per, and even necessary, that it is 
fair to conclude, that this was, in 
fact, the apostolic custom. 

Min. Yes, it is highly ‘probable 
that the converts to the Christian 
faith did give a statement of their 
Christian knowledge and experience, 
before they were admitted to the rite 
of baptism ; but you recollect that 
you kave excluded yourself from the 
right of drawing any conclusion from 
the reason, or probability, or decen- 
cy, or even the necessity of the thing, 
by having stated, that whatever has 
not the sanction of a command or an 
example in the ordinance of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, is not of God 
but of men, and destroys the nature 
of the institution itself. 

You assert that we ought not to 
baptize infants, because we have no 
instance of the practice in the Apos- 
tles’ times, nor any direction for that 
purpose. Can you produce any ex- 
ample or any precept from the New 
Testament, to authorize the practice 
of females receiving the Lord’s Sup- 
per ? 

“ Par. Certainly not; but we are 
expressly told that women were bap- 
tized ; and it is reasonable to con- 
clude that they were also partakers 
of the ordinance of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. 

“ Min. True; but you refuse us 
the privilege of drawing any conclu- 
sions from the reasonableness of the 
thing, and limit us to the precept or 
example: we call therefore for the 
same authority for the practice of ad- 
mitting women to the Lord’s Supper. 

“ Par. But it is expressly said, 
that “ there is neither male nor fe- 
male, for ye are all one in Christ Je- 
sus :” from which it is fair to infer 
that women also partook of this or- 
dinance, 
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“ Min. The inference, I think, is 
unavoidable ; and if you will allow 
us to draw our inferences, we think 
we can as Clearly prove that infants 
have a right to baptism. But you 
limit us to precept, or example; and 
when we begin to reason and draw 
inferences, you stop us, by saying, 
that this is not the proper evidence 
in matters relating to postive institu- 
tions ; and you ask us for an instance 
where an infant was baptized, or a 
direction to baptize them, and tell us 
that till we can do this, we have done 
nothing at all. Now, to this we re- 
-ply,—and surely nothing can be 


more just than the answer,—that_ 


when you produce your example or 
precept for females partaking the 
Lord’s Supper, we will produce ours 
for infants being baptized; and when 
you say that you can prove your cus- 
tom by the clearest reasons and infer- 
ences ; we reply, that we also are 
ready to do the same in behalf of our 
custom of baptizing infants. 

Again; in celebrating the Lord’s 
Supper, you perform the ceremony 
at noon ; instead of making it a meal, 
you satisfy yourselves with a morsel 
of bread and a mouthful of wine ; 
and instead of using /eavened bread, 
which it is evident Jesus Christ did, 
you use common bread. 
way do you justify these deviations 
from apostolic custom P You object 
to our use of a small portion of water 
in sprinkling infants in baptism, and 
ask for our authority for this devia- 
tion from apostolic practice : our re- 
ply again is—Supposing there were 
no such authority, when you adduce 
yours for your custom, we shall have 
discovered the same authority for our 
own; and surely it becomes our ob- 
jectors to be silent on this subject, 
till they have cleared their own prac- 
tice from the very charges they al- 
lege against ours.” p. 9—14. 


The author next proceeds to con- 
sider the argument against infant bap- 
tism derived from the fact, that adults 


In what’ 
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only are said inthe New Testament 
to have partaken that ordinance. 
The fact that those,. of whose bap- 
tism we have a distinct account, were 
adults, proves nothing indeed in the 
present argument. The new converts 
to Christianity were of course adults, 
and could be baptized only when 
adults. Our opponents sometimes 
seem to argue as though the practice 
of adult baptism was confined to 
themselves; whereas we believe it is a 
rite of every Christian Chureh which 
admits baptism in any shape ; and in 
our own Church, we have a distinct 
service expressly provided for the 
baptism of believing adults. “* When, 
therefore,” as Mr. Jerram very prop- 
erly observes, “ our opponents refer 
us to the cases of adult baptism re- 
corded in the New Testament, as a 
proof of the correctness of their prac- 
tice, and of the impropriety of ours, 
we reply, that this fact prgves nothing 
at all in the present controversy. It 
is as much our own practice as theirs 
to baptize adult believers; and among 
the heathen, when the Christian reli- 
gion is first preached, every instance 
of conversion to it would furnish an 
example of adult baptism. It was 
impossible that the primitive Chris- 
tians could have been baptized when 
they were infants, for Christianity did 
not then exist ; and if they were bap- 
tized at all, it must be when they 
were adults, and first believed the 
doctrines of Christ. ‘The case of the 
heathen is exactly parallel with theirs 
—and the missionaries of the Estab- 
lished Church baptize adults, when 
any are converted to tlie Christian 
faith, as the disciples of Christ bap- 
tized the first believers in their time. 
There is, therefore, no dispute be- 
tween us about baptizing believing 
adults ; the practice is common to us 
both; and I am sometimes a little 
surprised that our adversaries should 
so continally refer us to the practice 
of the first Christians in baptizing 
believers, as deciding the question 
against us: our doctrine and prac- 
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tice are precisely the same as theirs 
upon this point, and every example 
they adduce of this custom, confirms 
our tenets just as strongly as it does 
theirs. We agree that believing 
adults should be baptized ; and the 
only question is, whether the infants 
also of Christian parents are not en- 
titled to the same privilege. p. 16—— 
17. 

We come next to the threadbare 
objection, so often urged and as of- 
ten refuted, that faith was always de- 
manded as a prerequisite to baptism ; 
and that infants, being incapable of 
faith, are not proper subjects of this 
ordinance. “ He that believeth and 
is baptized,” says the objector, “ shall 
be saved ;” and the misconception of 
this passage has given currency to 
the opinion, that it makes conclu- 
sively against the received custom. 
“ Believing,” says he, “ stands be- 
fore baptism ; we must therefore be- 
lieve beforewve are baptized : but in- 
fants do not believe, and infants 
therefore ought not to be baptized.” 
Whoever reasons in this way would 
do well to read the verse to the end, 
before he draws his conclusion 3 for 
he will find that it makes as much 
against the salvation of infants, as 
against their baptism. If the want 
of faith necessarily excludes them 
from this ordinance, it equally ex- 
cludes them from the kingdom of hea- 
ven ; for it is also asserted, that “ he 
that believeth not shall be damned.” 
Or, to state the argument in terms, 
believing stands before salvation ; we 
must therefore believe before we can 
be saved; but infants are incapable 
of believing, and infants therefore 
cannot be sayed—that is, they must 
be damned. This is precisely the 
force of the passage, if it is explained 
on the principles of the Baptists : and 
unless the horrid idea that all infants 
must be lost, forms an article in their 
creed, which it most assuredly does 
not, we hope they will never urge 
this passage again in support of their 
views. We utterly. object to this 
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practice of tearing the Scriptures te 
pieces for shreds to patch out a sys- 
tem ; for unless we consent to re- 
ceive the doctrines of the Gospel “ in 
such wise as they are generally set 
forth to us in Holy Scripture,” there 
is no absurdity which may not be 
palmed on the Word of Truth. The 
fact is, the passage in question has 
no allusion whatever to infants. It 
is a part of our Lord’s commission to 
the disciples to go and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them, &c. They 
were to instruct such of the heathen 
as were of an age to be instructed, 
and then to baptize them on a profes- 
sion of their belief; and “ the direc- 
tion is exactly such as would be giv- 
en to any Christian missionary going 
out from the Church, who would 
consider it as forbidding him to bap- 
tize any adult whom he had net first 
taught the principles of the Christian 
religion ; but as having nothing to 
do with the case of infants, whom he 
would treat in the same manner as 
the Church does from which he went 
out.” 

Perhaps the question might be put 
with some emphasis, why infants, 
whose incapacity for the exercise of 
faith does not exclude them from the 
Church of Christ above, should be 
thought disqualified from being made 
members of his Church below? What- 
ever spiritual benefits may be suppo- 
posed to attach to the ordinance, it is 
certainly the only mode of induction 
into Christ’s visible kingdom; and 
there seems to be something like ab- 
surdity in denying the lesser privi- 
lege to those, who at the same time 
are acknowledged capable of inherit- 
ing the greater. 

Thus far we think the author has 
been completely successful in estab- 
lishing his point ; and if infant bap- 
tism is to be overthrown, it must be 
done by other weapons. He next 


meets the objection, that “no one 
instance is recorded in Scripture of 
am infant being baptized ;”” and con- 
teads, that if it be made to appear 
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that the practice rests on as good 
foundation, as that females ought to 
be admitted to the Lord’s Supper, of 
which fact we have neither example 
ner precept in the New Testament, it 
ought to be fully admitted. He goes 
further. He contends that it would 
have been purely incidental if such 
an instance had been found recorded 
there ; and moreover, that if infants 
ought not to be baptized, the adver- 
saries of the custom should tell us in 
what passage of Scripture it is for- 
bidden. The propriety of making 
this demand.is seen at once, when 
we recollect that the Jews, at the 
time of our Saviour, were in the habit 
of baptizing as well as circumcising 
their converts from heathenism ; and 
we are expressly informed by Jewish 
writers, that the infants of such were 
also baptized. The practice was one 
of public notoriety, and must have 
been well known to our Saviour and 
his Apostles. It follows as an una- 
voidable inference, that if our Lord 
intended to introduce any change in 
this particular, he would have an- 
nounced it in explicit terms ; but in- 
asmuch as both he and his Apostles 
maintained an entire silence on the 
subject, we are authorized to infer 
that no such change was intended. 
{t therefore lies with our opponents 
to produce some precept for its dis- 
continuance ; and till this is done, 
we have a right to conclude that the 
practice remained as it was before. 
The following illustration of this part 
of the argument will be deemed satis- 
factory :— . 


** Minisler.—Suppose a proclama- 
tion were made, that every man 
should resort, on every Lord’s day, 
io the public assembly of the Church ; 
should you conclude that there were 
neither prayers, singing of psalms, 
nor sermons in that public assembly,.. } 
because no mention was made of 
them in the proclamation ? 

“ Parishioner.—Certainly not; I 
should rather conclude, that every 
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thing was to continue in the service 
which had been customary, because 
nothing was mentioned in the procla- 
mation to the contrary. 

“ Min. Very good. And when a 
proclamation is made by Jesus Christ, 
that his diseiples should baptize all 
nations ; would you not infer that the 
same classes of persons should be the 
subjects of baptism as always had 
been, if they were not expressly pro- 
hibited ? 

‘* Par. Tam bound by my former 
declaration to answer in the affirma- 
tive. 

‘““ Min. If, therefore, infants al- 
ways had been admitted to baptism, 
we must conclude that it was intended 
they should still enjoy that privilege, 
unless their case were particularly 
excepted. It rests, then, with our 
opponents to bring forward the pre- 
cept which forbids us to baptize in- 
fants. So that it appears, after all 
that has been said againstghe custom 
of our Church ia this respéet, on the 
ground that we have no command for 
it in the New Testament, that our ob- 
jectors are the persons "who should 
produce their interdictory precent ; 
and that till they do so, we are bound 
to adhere to the universally received 
practice.” p. 28—29. 


The second “ Conversation” is 
occupied in showing that the Chris- 
tian Church is but a continuation of 
the Jewish, and that children under 
the latter dispensation are entitled to 
the. same privileges which belonged 
to them under the former. The de- 
ductions of the author are still satis- 
factorily pursued ; but our limits will 
not permit us to follow his reesone 
ings, which scarcely admit of abridg- 
ment. He meets the objection, that 
circumcision was a mere carnal ordi- 
nance, by showing “ that it laid the 
person conforming to it under simi- 
lar obligations with him who is bap- 
tized.” 


Was it not “a token of the cov- 
enant between God and: Abraham, to 
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be aGod unto him and to his seed ?” 
Was. it not “ a sign of the circumci- 
sion of the heart and spirit ?” Was 
it not “ a seal of the righteousness of 
faith P? Were not peculiar spiritual 
privileges associated with it? Were 
not the oracles of God committed to 
those who were circumcised ? “ and 
was not Jesus Christ a minister of the 
circumcision for the truth of God, to 
confirm the promises made unto the 
fathers 1’ Nay, did it not lay all that 
were circumcised under peculiar ob- 
ligations ?—obligations of a nature, 
as much beyond the power of infants 
to fulfil, as those of repentance and 
faith, which baptism requires? “ Ev- 
ery one who was eircumcised was a 
debtor to do the whole law.” —“ Cir- 
cumcision profited, if a person kept 
the law; but if he were a breaker of 
ihe law, his circumcision was madé 
uncircumcision.” Hence it appears, 
that all who were circumcised be- 
came debtors, and were required to 
keep the law; just as all who are 
baptized are commanded to repent 
and believe ; so that, in all respects, 
ihe duties and privileges of the two 
ordinances run parallel with each oth- 
er; and the very same argument that 
attempts to show, that children should 
be excluded from baptism, on the 
ground of incapacity to perform its 
obligations, or a defect in qualifica- 
tion to enjoy its privileges, would al- 
so prove that they ought never to 
have been circumcised; and thus 
would directly charge God with hav- 
ing established an ordinance for the 
admission of infants into his Church, 
which confers an impossible obliga- 
tion: an imputation, which must be 
rejected with abhorrence. It is then, 
I think, sufficiently evident, that there 
is no such difference between circum- 
cision and baptism, as to make the 
former a proper medium for introdu- 
cing infants into the Church, and the 
latter an insuperable barrier to that 
privilege. If, therefore, children 
once were received into the Church, 
it remains for those who would now 
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exclude them, to produce their au- 
thority for the prohibition. I ‘have 
shown that God himself has decided 
the point, that they. were once proper 
subjects of his kingdom, though the 
ordinance, which admitted them, was’ 
attended with obligations as far be- 
yond the power of children to fulfil, 
as any which are attached to bap- 
tism; and if they are now to be shut 


out of that kingdom, it remains with’ 


our opponents to show the cause.” 
p. 38—39. 


On the identity of the Jewish and 
Christian Churches, though subsist- 
ing under different modifications, the’ 
author reasons thus :— 


* That. the Church, which existed: 
among the Jews, was to be perpetua- 
ted among Christians, is fairly to be 
inferred from the declaration of our 
Lord to the Jews, that “ the king- 
dom of God should be taken from 
them, and given to a nation bringing’ 
forth the fruits thereof”....Matth. xxi. 
43. ‘That “ the kingdom of God,” 
means the Church, which had hith- 
erto existed among the Jews, will be 
admitted by all; that this Church 
was to be taken from them, and giv- 
en to others, is equally self-evident. 
Let it then be observed, that this was 
a mere transfer ;—a taking from one, 
and giving to another, the very same 
thing. ‘The Jews lost what the Gen- 
tiles gained, but no change took place’ 
in the thing transferred ; this con- 
tinued unaltered ; nothing was added 
to it, nothing was taken from it: if, 
therefore, the Church, whilst it exist- 
ed among the Jews, consisted of in- 
fants and adults, the same Church, 
when transferred to the Gentiles, 
consisted also of infants and adults ; 
and as there can be no members of a 
Christian Church without baptism, it: 
inevitably follows, that children must 
be baptized.” p. 40—41. 


The feverish jealousy with which 
the Jews watched over the slightest 
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mnovations on their system, renders 
it highly improbable that they would 
calmly acquiesce in the exclusion of 
the whole race of children from 
church-membership, which they en- 
joyed under the Mosaic dispensation. 
They often contended with the Apos- 
tles for setting aside their sacred rites, 
but never complained of this exclu- 
sion; and the fair inference is, that 
baptism was extended to their chil- 
dren under the new economy, as cir- 
cumcision was under the old. 


* From the time of Abraham, they 
and their children constituted the 
true Church ; the stream, which had 
issued from this remote source, conti- 
nued to flow in undiminished strength 
to the boundary, which separated 
Jews and Christians: there it met 
with no obstruction, but still pursued 
its uniform course, free and uncon- 
tracted. They and their children 
were always blended together ; they 
had all been circumcised, they con- 
tinued still to circumcise, and they 
advanced, as inseparable associates, 
into the Christian field: here they 
are required to adopt an additional 
badge—to commence the followers of 
ene, greater indeed than Moses, but 
still in perfect union and concert with 
him: they must be baptized as the 
symbol of their attachment tq their 
new Master, and as the indispensa- 
ble means of obtaining the benefits 
he had engaged to confer. But at 
this point we are told (I should like 
to know the chapter and verse where) 
that the parent and his child are no 
longer to proceed together ; an edict 
has passed from the new leader (in 
what archives it is to be found, they 
do not inform us) that the parent is 
to be admitted into the Christian 
fold, and his child to be shut out! 
The stream, which had flowed in 
blessings through so many genera- 
tions, is now to be contracted and de- 
prived of more than half its strength, 
its beauty, and its glory; for, in the 
fulness of the benevolence of the Re- 


deemer’s heart, he could not find 
room for little children ; and for the 
present, at least, they could have no 
share of his bounty! And what 
makes the affair still more extraordi- 
nary is, the parent acquiesces in this 
exclusion of the child. whom he loves 
as his own life, and with whom he 
had approached to the very edge of 
the fold, without the least misgiving 
that He, who had “ gathered the 
lambs in his arms, and carried them 
in his bosom,” and had said “ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not,” would gladly 
receive them: he submits, however, 
to the unexpected, unnatural and cru- 
el exclusion, without once opening 
his lips, or giving vent to the feelings 
of nature, though the same parent, 
on all other occasions, had been cap- 
tious, and querulous, and jealous be- 
yond sufferance ! nay, to add to this 
accymulation of paradoxes, he still 
continues to circumcise his child, as 
the appointed means of ensuring the 
blessing promised to the true Israel, 
at the very time he is told by his new 
instructors, that children have no 
claim to those privileges! and what 
is as strange as all the rest, they do 
not say one word upon the extraor- 
dinary anomaly; but whilst they take 
the greatest pains to set them right 
on all other points, and even incur 
their resentment for their faithful- 
ness, they suffer this glaring contra- 
diction between principle and _prac- 
tice to continue without a syllable of 
disapprobation !” p. 51—53. 


* There is something exceedingly 
imposing,” remarks the author by the 
mouth of his Minster, in the third 
conversation, “ in the objections you 
have been accustomed to hear, and 
an appearance of downright matter 
of fact against the practice of bapti- 
zing infants. When a person is ask- 
ed, What ? was not Jesus Christ him- 
self baptized, after he was grown up ? 
Were not the disciples of John also 
adults, when baptized ? Had not the 
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three thousand, who were converted 
at St. Peter’s first sermon, arrived at 
years of maturity P Were not the eu- 
nuch, the jailor, Lydia, and others, 
all baptized on the profession of their 
faith ? And where is your instance of 
a single infant baptized P or, where 
can you find one word, which can 


justify such a practice ? When these, 


and similar questions are put to a 
person, who has never seriously turn- 
ed his thoughts on the subject, he is 
struck with their apparent conclu- 
siveness, and immediately suspects 
that he has no solid ground to stand 


upon. 


‘“‘ Parishioner.—You have, I be- 
lieve, in a great measure explained 
the cause of my easy credulity. It 
certainly did appear to me so clear 
a case, that I was at a loss to acgount 
for my not having before adverted to 
what seemed so plain and self-evi- 
dent. My mind, therefore, became 
almost exclusively occupied with the 
ideas which those remarks suggest- 
ed; and instead of looking around 
me forva solution of my difficulties, 
or applying where I was most likely 
to obtain assistance, I surrendered 
my judgment and understanding al- 
most without an effort. I now per- 
ceive that it was absolutely impossi- 
ble, in the very nature of things, that 
a new religion could commence with- 
out baptizing adults; that parents 
themselves must be converted and 
made Christians, before their chil- 
dren could be baptized ; that the ve- 
ry circumstances which took place at 
the first ptiblication of Christianity, 
must always occur, when the Gospel 
is successfully introduced into any 
country ; that the missionaries of the 
Church of England in heathen coun- 
iries, act exactly in the same manner 
as the first disciples of Jesus Christ ; 
and if they were as successful in con- 
verting thousands at a sermon, as the 
Apostles were, there would be as 
many instances of aduit baptism : but 
as you rightly observe, there is no 
controversy whatever, on this sub- 
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ject: all are agreed upon it—though 
[ must think, that now and then our 
Baptist friends want a little more 
candour on this point; for I can hard- 
ly suppose, that they are ignorant 
that all denominations of Christians 
hold with adult baptism in such ca- 
ses as they allude to ; and if they do, 
it is scarcely ingenuous to represent 
these facts as supporting their prac- 
tice, and directly opposing ours, 
since, in truth, they do not make the 
least, either for or against the prac- 
tice of baptizing infants.” p. 59— 
61. 


Our Lord’s rebuke to the disciples 
— Suffer little children to come un- 
to me, and forbid them not,’”’ may be 
adduced as a link in the chain of ar- 
gument, though by itself it can hard- 
ly be thought sufficient authority for 
baptizing infants ; for by his behav- 
iour towards them on that occasion, 
he certainly intimated that they were 
capable of spiritual benefits. Would 
he have taken them in his arms, and 
blessed them, and declared that “ of 
such is the kingdom of heaven,” if he 
had thought them unworthy of being 
made members of his kingdom on 
earth P Does not the act forcibly re- 
cal to mind the character given him 
by the Prophet—“ He shall gather 
the lambs in his arms, and carry 
them in his bosom ?” and was not 
his solemn injunction to St. Peter,— 
“ feed my lambs,” ofa piece with 
this tenderness ? These were certain- 
ly not the acts of one who designed 
to exclude them from the privileges 
of church-membership. 

The following argument will ap- 
pear new to some of our readers : 


“© Minister.—The Apostles of Je- 
sus Christ, also, desirous of perpetu- 
ating Christianity by an accession of 
fresh members from the families of 
those who had embraced the Gospel, 
might naturally be expected to take 
every opportunity of turning the at- 
tention of young persous to the in- 
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teresting subject of baptism, as that 
ordinance by which they were to en- 
ter into the visible Church, and be- 
come “ a seed to serve God,” when 
their fathers should be sleeping in 
the dust. 

** Parishioner.—Undoubtedly : for 
these would constitute the hope of the 
flock ; and a wise as well as tender 
shepherd would ever extend to them 
his most watchful and anxious atten- 
tion: whoever might be neglected, 
these would be ever uppermost in his 
thoughts, and would experience his 
constant care. 

“ Min. You would also expect to 
find a class of individuals, especially 
after a Christian Church had been 
planted for some time (as must have 
been the case when St. Paul, in the 
decline of life, wrote to Timothy and 
Titus) who would be candidates for 
the ordinance of baptism, and be pla- 
ced on their trial for admission into 
the Church. 

“‘ Par. Such is the case at the pres- 
ent day in the Baptist churches ; and 
I have occasion to know, that no in- 
dividuals are thought to require so 
much attention from the minister of 
these churches, as those who are pre- 
paring for this solemn ceremony. 

‘¢ Min. I suppose he takes every 
opportunity of talking with them on 
the subject, explaining its nature, 
confirming them in their principles, 
and encouraging them to persevere. 

“ Par. Certainly; and in doing 
so, I conceive he acts with the great- 
est propriety. The case demands 
peculiar attcation. 

‘“‘ Min. The Apostles, also, I should 
imagine, would be equally urgent in 
their addresses to the several Church- 
es, on the same interesting topics. 

“ Par. So I should think. 

* Min. Will you point me to any 
passage in any of their addresses re- 
corded in the Acts (that to the 
Church of Ephesus, for instance) or 
in their Epistles (such as those to 
Timothy or Titus, in which, if the 
Subject were adverted to at all, it 


would be sure to be mentioned) where 
any such notice is taken of this class 
of individuals ? 

“Par. I do not immediately re- 
collect any ; but your acquaintance 
with the New Testament will enable 
you to point them out, if there be any. 

** Min. I may then assure you 
that there is no passage whatever, in 
which the least allusion is made to 
apy thing of the kind. No attention, 


in this respect, is paid to the hope of 


the flock. Parents are never remind- 
ed to admonish their children on this 
subject, nor young persons them- 
selves urged to a due preparation for 
it: no observation, either directly, 
or indirectly, ever escapes the tongue 
or pen of any of the Apostles upon 
it, though he addresses all classes and 
ages, old men and young men, old 
women and young women, parents 
and children, husbands and wives, 
masters and servants, kings and sub- 
jects ; and descends to the most mi- 
nute duties of each. How is this to 
be accounted for? 

** Par. In no way, but on the sup- 
position that there is no such class of 
individuals. 

“ Min. The fact then is, that these 
had already been baptized in their in- 
fancy.” p. 65—68. 


The author next proceeds to ad- 
duce the direct authorities in favour 
of the prevalence of the custom in 
the early Church. 

As the Acts of the Apostles is a 
history of their labours in converting 
the heathen; and as the Epistles 
were written to Churches or individ- 
uals but newly converted, we are so 
far from expecting any records of in- 
fant baptism in them, that their men- 
tion would have been purely inci- 
dental, since there could be no motive 
for recording what was of every day’s 
occurrence. The silence therefore 
in which the practice is passed over, 
affords a presumption of its continu- 
ance, unless it ean be shown by oth- 
er modes of reasoning that it never 
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existed: so that, as the author ob- 
serves, ten thousand instances of 
aduit baptism, unless under peculiar 
circumstances, would be no evidence 
against the custom of baptizing ia- 
fants ; while a single well authenti- 
cated instance of the latter, occur- 
ring in the earliest ages without exci- 
ting any opposition, would establish 
the general prevalence of it: Assu- 
ming, then, as the writer does very 
justly, that so great an innovation 
could not have been made without 
producing a great deal of controver- 
sy, he proceeds to remark thus on 
the fact, “ that no account is handed 
down of the period when, and the 
manner in which, this practice was 
first introduced.” 


«¢ Most assuredly it is a fact; and 
a fact so certain, that no one, I be- 
lieve, has even attempted to fix the 
time when, what is now considered 
an innovation in baptism, was first 
introduced: yet they require us to 
believe, that the first and purest age 
of Christianity universally excluded 
infants from baptism, but that after- 
wards, some time or other, nobody 
knows when, by some person or oth- 
er, nobody knows who, a thorough 
change in the system of making church 
members tock place, and that the 
whole Christian world, with scarcely 
any exceptions, immediately acqui- 
esced in that change; and even 
the few, if there were any, who re- 
tained the former practice, never 
wrote one word to counteract the 
dangerous innovation, though all par- 
ties in the Christian Church were 
eagle-eyed in detecting other here- 
sies, and wrote velume after volume 
in exposing and refuting them.” p. 
5)1—82. 


From the mass of early testimony 
on this subject, Mr. Jerrram selects 
the following :— 


“ Justin Martyr wrote about forty 
years after the Apostles; and he in- 
Vou. 1. No, Ii. 3 
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forms us, that there were many a- 
mong them, of both sexes, who were 
70 or 80 years old, who had been 
made disciples of Christ when they 
were infants; and that must have 
been by baptism : and if so, they 
must have been baptized in the days 
of the Apostles.” 


Irenzus lived between 30 and 46 
years later, and wrote thus :—* He 
(Jesus Christ) came to save all per- 
sons by himself; all, 1 say, who are 
regenerated by him unto God, in- 
fants, and little ones, and children, 
and young men, and old men.” [ff 
infants and little ones are capable oi 
spiritual regeneration, then they are 
fit subjects of baptism ; and if regen- 
eration is here put for baptism,which 
seems to be the case, we have the di- 
rect testimony of this father to the 
practice as it existed in his day. 

Origen, who flourished 30 or 40 
years later, says, “ infants are bapti- 
zed for the remission of sins; and if 
it be asked, what sins, or at what 
time they sinned, our answer is, no 
one is free from pollution, though his 
life should be but of the length of one 
day upon the earth.” 

But one of the mést satisfactory 
testimonies in ecclesiastical history, 
was furnished by the council of six- 
ty-six bishops, assembled by Cypri- 
an, bishop of Carthage, about 150 
years after the times of the Apostles, 
to deliberate concerning the doubts 
of one of their number on the subject 
of baptizing infants. Fidus, an Af- 
rican bishop, questioned whether 
they ought to be baptized before the 
eighth day, that the Christian ordi- 
nance might more exactly correspond 
with that of Abraham about cireum- 
cision. They decided unanimously, 
that children were eligible to bap- 
tism from the day of their birth.— 
The circumstance which bears on 
the present question, is, that there 
was no controversy at all whether in- 
fents should be baptized—this was 
agreed on all hands: and their ima- 
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teresting subject of baptism, as that 
ordinance by which they were to en- 
ter into the visible Church, and be- 
come “ a seed to serve God,” when 
their fathers should be sleeping in 
the dust. 

‘* Parishioner.—U ndoubtedly : for 
these would constitute the hope of the 
flock ; and a wise as well as tender 
shepherd would ever extend to them 
his most watchful and anxious atten- 
tion: whoever might be neglected, 
these would be ever uppermost in his 
thoughts, and would experience his 
constant care. 

“* Min. You would also expect to 
fmd a class of individuals, especially 
after a Christian Church had been 
planted for some time (as must have 
been the case when St. Paul, in the 
decline of life, wrote to Timothy and 
Titus) who would be candidates for 
the ordinance of baptism, and be pla- 
ced on their trial for admission into 


the Church. 
“ Par. Such is the case at the pres- 


: ent day in the Baptist churches ; and 


I have occasion to know, that no in- 
dividuals are thought to require so 
much attention from the minister of 
these churches, as those who are pre- 
paring for this solemn ceremony. 

‘¢ Min. I suppose he takes every 
opportunity of talking with them on 
the subject, explaining its nature, 
confirming them in their principles, 
and encouraging them to persevere. 

“ Par. Certainly; and in doing 
so, I conceive he acts with the great- 
est propriety. The case demands 
peculiar attcation. 

“‘ Min. The Apostles, also, I should 
imagine, would be equally urgent in 
their addresses to the several Church- 
es, on the same interesting topics. 

“ Par. So I should think. 

* Min. Will you point me to any 
passage in any of their addresses re- 
corded in the Acts (that to the 
Church of Ephesus, for instance) or 
in their Epistles (such as those to 
Timothy or Titus, in which, if the 
Subject were adverted to at all, it 


would be sure to be mentioned) where 
any such notice is taken of this class 
of individuals ? 

“ Par. I do not immediately re- 
collect any; but your acquaintance 
with the New Testament will enable 
yon to point them out, if there be any. 

* Min. I may then assure you 
that there is no passage whatever, in 
which the least allusion is made to 
any thing of the kind. No attention, 


in this respect, is paid to the hope of 


the flock. Parents are never remind- 
ed to admonish their children on this 
subject, nor young persons them- 
selves urged to a due preparation for 
it: no observation, either directly, 
or indirectly, ever escapes the tongue 
or pen of any of the Apostles upon 
it, though he addresses all classes and 
ages, old men and young men, old 
women and young women, parents 
and children, husbands and wives, 
masters and servants, kings and sub- 
jects ; and descends to the most mi- 
nute duties of each. How is this to 
be accounted for? 

“ Par. In no way, but on the sup- 
position that there is no such class of 
individuals. 

“ Min. The fact then is, that these 
had already been baptized in their in- 
fancy.” p. 65—66. 


The author next proceeds to ad- 
duce the direct authorities in favour 
of the prevalence of the custom in 
the early Church. 

As the Acts of the Apostles is a 
history of their labours in converting 
the heathen; and as the Epistles 
were written to Churches or individ- 
uals but newly converted, we are so 
far from expecting any records of in- 
fant baptism in them, that their men- 
tion would have been purely inci- 
dental, since there could be no motive 
for recording what was of every day’s 
occurrence. The silence therefore 
in which the practice is passed over, 
affords a presumption of its continu- 
ance, unless it can be shown by oth- 
er modes of reasoning that it neve: 
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existed: so that, as the author ob- 
serves, ten thousand instances of 
adult baptism, unless under peculiar 
circumstances, would be no evidence 
against the custom of baptizing ia- 
fants ; whiie a single well authenti- 
cated instance of the latter, occur- 
ring in the earliest ages without exci- 
ting any opposition, would establish 
the general prevalence of it: Assu- 
ming, then, as the writer does very 
justly, that so great an innovation 
could not have been made without 
producing a great deal of controver- 
sy, he proceeds to remark thus on 
the fact, “ that no account is handed 
down of the period when, and the 
manner in which, this practice was 
first introduced.” 


“ Most assuredly it is a fact ; and 
a fact so certain, that no one, I be- 
lieve, has even attempted to fix the 
time when, what is now considered 
an innovation in baptism, was first 
introduced: yet they require us to 
believe, that the first and purest age 
of Christianity universally excluded 
infants from baptism, but that after- 
wards, some time or other, nobody 
knows when, by some person or oth- 
er, nobody knows who, a thorough 
change in the system of making church 
members took place, and that the 
whole Christian world, with scarcely 
any exceptions, immediately acqui- 
esced in that change; and even 
the few, if there were any, who re- 
tained the former practice, never 
wrote one word to counteract the 
dangerous innovation, though all par- 
ties in the Christian Church were 
eagle-eyed in detecting other here- 
sies, aud wrote volume after volume 
in exposing and refuting them.”  p. 
81—8&2. 


From the mass of early testimony 
on this subject, Mr. Jerrram selects 
the following :— 


“ Justin Martyr wrote about forty 
years after the Apostles; and he in- 
Vor. 1. No. Ti. 3 
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forms us, that there were many a- 
mong them, of both sexes, who were 
70 or 80 years old, who had been 
made disciples of Christ when they 
were infants; and that must have 
been by baptism: and if so, they 
must have been baptized in the days 
of the Apostles.” 


Trenzus lived between 30 and 40 
years later, and wrote thus :—* He 
(Jesus Christ) came to save all per- 
sons by himself; all, I say, who are 
regenerated by him unto God, in- 
fants, and little ones, and children. 
and young men, and old men.” [ff 
infants and little ones are capable oi 
spiritual regeneration, then they are 
fit subjects of baptism ; and if regen- 
eration is here put for baptism,which 
seems to be the case, we have the di- 
rect testimony of this father to the 
practice as it existed in his day. 

Origen, who flourished 30 or 40 
years later, says, “ infants are bapti- 
zed for the remission of sins ; and if 
it be asked, what sins, or at what 
time they sinned, our answer is, no 
one is free from pollution, though his 
life should be but of the length of one 
day upon the earth.” 

But one of the most satisfactory 
testimonies in ecclesiastical history, 
was furnished by the council of six- 
ty-six bishops, assembled by Cypri- 
an, bishop of Carthage, about 150 
years after the times of the Apostles, 
to deliberate concerning the doubts 
of one of their number on the subject 
of baptizing infants. Fidus, an Af- 
rican bishop, questioned whether 
they ought to be baptized before the 
eighth’ day, that the Christian ordi- 
nance might more exactly correspond 
with that of Abraham about circum- 
cision. ‘They decided unanimously, 
that children were eligible to bap- 
tism from the day of their birth.— 
The circumstance which bears on 
the present question, is, that there 
was no controversy at all whether in- 
fents should be baptized—this was 
agreed on all hands: and their wma- 
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nimity on this point is conclusive ev- 
idence, not only how the practice 
stood in their time, but what it ever 
had been; for it is hardly possible 
that the memory ef so great an inno- 
vation should have been so soon and 
so completely lost. 

The only exception to these early 
authorities noticed by the writer, is 
Tertullian; of whose opinion he 
gives us the following account :— 


“ This father entertained some ve- 
ry strange ideas on various subjects 
of divinity ; he asserted that a fa- 
mous heretic of the name of Monta- 
nus, was the Comforter, or the Holy 
Ghost, whom our Lord had _ promis- 
ed to send ; and he held many singu- 
lar notions on other subjects, particu- 
larly on baptism ; advising, contrary 
to the universal custom, not only to 
delay the baptizing of infants, but also 
to defer the ordinance in all cases, till 
they arrived at that period of life, 
when it might be supposed there 
would be few or no temptations to sin, 
and when the strength of corruption 
would be so reduced by age, that it 
might be fairly presumed the indivi- 
dual was placed beyond the reach of 
danger ; and ihis sentiment was a- 
dopted by various of his followers, 
and at diffeent periods of the Church 
was again revived. But you perceive 
that this was one of the first efforts 
that was made to set aside infant bap- 
tism, and to change what was admit- 
ted to be the constant practice of the 
Church ; for if it had not been the 
custom to baptize infants, why did 
Tertullian, about the hundredth year 
after the Apostles, attempt to dis- 
suade them from the practice? His 
objection, therefore, incontrovertibly 
establishes that practice; for there 
would have been no room for the one 
without the other. Then, again, ob- 
serve the principle on which he 
grounds his objection. It was not, 
that infant baptism was an innova- 
tion, perfectly unknown in the first 
and purest age of the Church, which 


he most assuredly would have shown, 
if it had been an innovation ; and this 
argument would have been so direct 
and so decisive as to have overthrown 
the contrary system, without the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to any oth- 
er—he says not, however, one word 
about this ; but contends that infants 
could have no sins to wash away ; 
that sins after baptism were peculiar- 
ly dangerous, and that it should be 
performed at a period when further 
sinning became almost impossible : 
now, by leaving out the very argu- 
ment by which alone the least plausi- 
bility could be given to his senti- 
ments, he has tacitly acknowledged 
that.no such argument could be ad- 
duced, and therefore his testimony is 
most decisive in support of the prac- 
tice which I have been so long advyo- 
cating. p. 87—89. 

“ But, it may be said, that one 
single objector ought to have great 
weight, if he withstood the innova- 
tion, and asserted the original apos- 
tolical institution. True ; but is this 
the case with Tertullian? By no 
means. In the whole of his 'Trea- 
tise on Baptism, he never once as- 
serts that it is an innovation; he never 
challenges them to any appeal to 
apostolical order—he never charges 
them with introducing a custom, with 
which their fathers were unacquaint- 
ed, nor cajls them back to primitive 
usage; nor asks, “ Where is the pre- 
cept or example” for this novel prac- 
tice ? but,on perfectly different ground, 
he reasons on the expediency of the 
rite, with regard to children, and not 
to them alone, but to all, who are ap- 
parently within reach of temptation 
to sin: he proposes to alter the cus- 
tomary practice, on the false assump- 
tion that children can have no sins to 
wash away by baptism, and wishes 
to establish a new order of things, 
founded on notions, to which every 
Baptist would probably as strenuous- 
ly object as ourselves. Let, howev- 
er, those who approve of his reason- 
ing adopt his practice; but let his 
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racts be restored to the right scale 
in the balance ; for, so far is the ob- 
jection of Tertullian to the baptizing 
of infants a proof that this practice 
was an innovation, that it proves the 
direct contrary ; and he ought to be 
adduced as the first instance of an 
anti-pedopaptist !” p. 133—134. 


Conversation fourth opens with a 
discussion on the mode of adminis- 
tration, on which so much stress is 
laid by the dissenters from the com- 
mon practice ; and we think if the 
advocates of immersion exclusively 
would candidly weigh the arguments 
and illustrations brought forward by 
the author, they would see the pro- 
‘priety of some abatement of their zeal 
in dissenting from a Church, which 
administers baptism in both ways, at 
the option of the candidate. We per- 
suade ourselyes that no one who 
reads the following extract, will think 
the position tenable, that Bawz/éiy, 
to baplize, invariably signifies im- 
merston, since the word was used 
with such a latitude by the inspired 
writers. 


“ Minister.—Is it any where said, 
ihat any one was baptized by immer- 
sion P or does it necessarily follow, 
that because men and women were 
baptized in Jordan, or Enon, they 
were plunged in the river ? 

Payishioner.—This, probably, ean- 
not be proved ; but it seems, I think, 
the natural conclusion, which any 
one would draw from the fact ; for 
why otherwise should John have se- 
lected Jordan as the place for bapti- 
zing the multitudes who came to him? 
A sufficient quantity of water might 
have been any where obtained for the 
mere sprinkling of his converts. 

Min. Are you quite sure of this? 
Was water as abundant in Judea, asin 
this country ? and could a sufficient 
quantity any where be found for pour- 
ing it on “ Jerusalem, and all Judea, 
and all the region round aboutJordan?” 
But supposing that all these were 
baptized in rivers, because it was cus- 
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tomary to do so, will this prove that 
they were all immersed ? Might they 
not stand on the edge of the river, 
and the water be poured upon them ? 
and is not this supposition the more 
probable, as it would have been next 
to impossible, that so many tens of 
thousands, who came to John’s bap- 
tism, could have been furnished with 
proper vestments for the purpose of 
immersion? To suppose that they 
went into the water in their ordinary 
clothes, or without any garments, is 
equally repugnant to common pru- 
dence and decency. ‘The case too, 
of the three thousand, who were con- 
verted at the first discourse of St. Pe- 
ter, seems to forbid our supposing 
that so large a number could be fur- 
nished with change of raiment, or 
even be baptized by immersion, in the 
short space of a few hours ; for it is 
expressly said “ they were baptized, 
and the same day were added unto 
them about three thousand souls.” 

* Par. Admitting, as 1 am ready 
to do, that there may be some diffi- 
culty in accounting for all the circum- 
stances which must have occurred in 
the public immersion of such vast 
multitudes, of both men and women, 
yet does not the word, by which we 
describe this Christian rite, of itself 
denote the mode? I have heard it 
contended, that the word baplism in- 
variably signifies immersion. 

Min. You shall judge for yourselt 
as to the accuracy of this assertion. 
The Jews thought it a part of reli- 
gion to wash their hands before din- 
ner, and they blame Christ’s disci- 
ples for eating ‘ with unwashen 
hands :” in the passage in St. Mark, 
where this charge occurs (vii. 5,) the 
word is the common expression for 
washing hands ; but in the collateral 
passage in St. Luke (xi. 38,) in the 
original it runs thus: “ They mar- 
velled that he had nol fisrt baplized 
before dinner ;” whence you per- 
ceive that the mere washing of hands 
was called baptism—not a baptism 
of the hands, for that might imply 
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immersion : but generally, baplism, 
‘“‘ they marvelled that he had not 
baptized before dinner ;” from which 
it appears, that a very partial appli- 
cation of water to a small part of the 
body was denominated baptism ; and 
if this conclusion be correct, it can- 
not be pretended that baptism neces- 
sarily signifies immersion. 

Again, when St. Mark informs us, 
that “when they return from the 
market, unless they baptize (for so it 
is in the Greek,) they do not take 
meat;” do you suppose that every 
individual in a family, who had been 
in the market, immersed his, whele 
body in water, before he sat down to 
dinner? The fact is, as we read in 
St. John’s Gospel, that water-pots 
were placed at the entrance of their 
houses for the purposes of purifica- 
tion; and these purifications were 
performed by guests as they ap- 
proached the room appointed for di- 
ning, and could consist in nothing 
more than the mere dippings of the 
fingers or hands into the water. We 
are also informed, by the same Evan- 
gelist, that the Jews had “ baptisms 
of cups, and pots, and brazen ves- 
sels, and of beds or couches.” Now 
do you suppose, that the ceremony of 
baptizing their beds or couches was 
performed by immersing ? or not ra- 
ther by sprinkling them with water ? 
St. Paul tells us, that the Jews had 
‘* divers baptisms” (Heb. ix. 10 ;) al- 
luding, no doubt, partly to the cere- 
nies, of which we have been speak- 
ing, and partly to other legal purifi- 
cations ; and if you consult the 19th 
chapter of Numbers, you will find 
that these baptisms relate both to 
bathing and sprinkling, but more fre- 
quently to the latter ; “ a clean per- 
son shall take hyssop, and dip it in 
the water and sprinkle it upon the 
tent, and upon all the vessels, and 
upon the persons that were there, &c. 
and the clean person shall sprinkle 
upon the unclean on the third day, 
aud on the seventh day he shall pu- 
rify himself, and wash his clothes, 
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and bathe himself in water” (ver. 18, 
19:) see also Numbers, viii. 7.— 
Surely these passages make it most 
evident that the word baptism by no 
means necessarily signifies immer- 
sion, but comprehends all the variety 
of uses, which were made of water in 
sprinkling, washing and bathing. I 
readily grant, indeed, that the com- 
mon, though, by no means, universal 
acceptation of the word baptism, in 
profane authors, is immersion, and 
the established rules of interpretation 
require us to take it in this sense, un- 
less the word be evidently applied, 
in Scripture language, in a difierent 
way ; and that it has a more general 
application in the Sacred Writings, I 
conceive is plain, from the examples 
I have just adduced. Since, there- 
fore, in ordinary cases, it sometimes 
signifies immersion, at others, wash- 
ing, and sometimes also sprinkling, 
the question is, in which of these sen- 
ses it is to be applied to the Chris- 
tian ordinance, to which the term is 
now entirely restricted. 'To say that 
it must be limited to the first, is to 
beg the question in dispute, and to 
disregard those circumstances in the 
instances of baptism already alluded 
to, which seem to require a different 
interpretation of the word.” p. 101 
—105. 


The transactions alluded to in page 
102, would seem to justify us in not 
allowing so readily that baptism was 
even generally performed by immer- 
sion in the early ages ; and it is hard- 
ly to be supposed, that St. Paul at 
Phillippi, a mucl: higher latitude than 
Jerusalem, with his lacerated body, 
went down into a river at midnight 
with the jailor and his family, con- 
sisting probably of females and chil- 
dren, and baptized them by immer- 
sion. How do the Moravian mis- 
sionaries baptize their converts in 
frozen Greenland? How shall the 
rite be administered in cases of ex- 
treme sickness, where immersiou 
would be followed by certain death ? 
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For it cannot be denied but that ca- 
ses of real penitence sometimes occur 
on a sick bed, when no enlightened 
minister would feel justified in with- 
holding the rite. “Only let it be 
granted that sprinkling, in any case, 
is real baptism, and every thing is ad- 
mitted which the Church of England 
has any interest in maintaining.” 
‘The principles of the American Epis- 
copal Church are the same on this 
point. Consulting the scruples of 
those who prefer what they might 
think the most primitive mode, she 
authorizes her ministers fo dip the 
the candidate in waler, or pour wa- 
ter upon him ; and in every rubrick 
referring to the mode of administra- 
tion, she allows either alternative of 
sprinkling or immersion. ° 

In view of the authorities produ- 
ced in this little volume, it is really 
impossible to see what valid objec- 
tion can lie against our Church in 
her use of this initiatory ordinance. 
For while she administers the rite to 
such as have grown up to years of 
discretion apart from the fold of 
Christ, thus making provision for the 
scruples or negligence of one party, 
she embraces with the arms of pa- 
rental tenderness, that interesting 
class of beings, which attracted the 
peculiar regard of our Saviour. With 
regard to the-mode of administration, 
her charity is equally extensive ; and 
all that she requires from her oppo- 
vents in this particular, is, that when 
she pours water on her candidates, 
or immerses them in “ the laver of 
regeneration,” in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost, they may 
not consider her as doing any thing 
expressly or constructively forbidden 
in Scripture, or annihilating the va- 
lidity of the ordinance by human in- 
ventions. 

We should be glad to follow the 
author through the remainder of the 
volume, which is occupied in vindi- 
cating the connection of the Church 
with the State—its specific enumera- 
tion of articles of faith—its prescri- 
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bed formularies of worship—and its 
internal government and discipline ; 
but we have hardly room for discus- 
sing these points in the Churchkman’s 
Magazine. Whatever may be our 
opinions on this side of the Atlantic 
with regard to national establish- 
ments, their expediency, when appli- 
ed to England, cannot, we think, be 
doubted by sober, reflecting, and well 
informed men. The Christian world 
has probably been more deeply in- 
debted to the enlightened defenders 
of our common faith, who, from Cran- 
mer down to Horsley, have been 
reared up within the walls of the 
English establishment, than will be 
adequately known, till the day when 
all things shall be revealed. And 
should. the -time ever arrive, when 
the preachers of another Gospel, to 
whose awful mutilations of the Word 
of God, the corruptions of Popery 
are as nothing, shall gain an ascen- 
dancy in that island, we trust other 
Horsleys and Magees will not be 
wanting to defend the citadel of God. 

We cannot take leave of the work 
before us, without expressing our ad- 
miration of the tolerant and christian 
spirit with which the argument is 
conducted ; and we can safely assure 
every Baptist into whose hands it may 
chance to fall, that he will find much 
less in it calculated to wound his feel- 
ings, than to disturb his opinions on 
this article of his faith. To religious 
discussion, when conducted in this 
amicable manner, we have no sort of 
objection ; believing it to be the sur- 
est way of eliciting truth. 


~he@e«.- 
Connecticut Seabury Professorship. 


Some allusion was made in our last 
No. to the contemplated endowment 
of a Professorship in the Theologi- 
cal Seminary, by the Church in this 
diocess ; and we are happy to state 
that its prospects of success are high- 
ly flattering. Ifthe same spirit shall 
be manifested by the Church at large, 
that has appeared in the few indivi- 
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duals to whom application has alrea- 
dy been made, we conceive there will 
be no difficulty whatever in raising 
the requisite fund, in the course of the 
ensuing year. We proceed to lay 
before our readers the Articles of 
Subscription, with the assurance, that 
every Episcopalian in the diocess 
will soon have an opportunity of con- 
tributing towards an object so desir- 
‘able. ‘The gentlemen appointed to 
receive the subscriptions, aware of 
the importance of small contribu- 
lions, where large ones cannot be ex- 
pected, will carry their papers to ev- 
ery man’s door, and solicit their aid 
in the common cause. While ani- 
mated exertions are making in vari- 
ous parts of the Church, in favour of 
the School, particularly in the South- 
ern States, we are confident the mem- 
bers of our own diocess will not be 
wanting in zeal towards an Institu- 
tion, in which the hopes of our Church 
are centered. 


Whereas it is deemed expedient to 
found a Connecticut Professorship 
in the Theological Seminary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of 
the United States, recently estab- 
lished by the General Convention 
in New-Haven, agreeably to the 
3d section of the Sth article of the 
plan of the said Institution :— 


We the subscribers, therefore, 
for the purpose of carrying this lau- 
dable object into effect, hereby seve- 

rally agree to pay to Charles Deni- 
son, Esq. or to his successor, as the 
Treasurer of the said Seminary, the 
sums affixed to our re-pective names, 
in three equal annual instalments, to 
wit: One third part thereof, on the 
Ist day of September, 1821—one 
third, on the Ist of September, 1822 
—and the remaining third part, on 
the Ist of September, 1823 : Provi- 
ded, that the sums so subscribed and 
paid, shall be vested by the Trustees 
of the Seminary, in bank stock, or 
some other secure and productive 
funds, and the annual income there- 
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of appropriated to the current expen- 
ses of the Seminary, until the whole 
of such subscriptions shall amount to 
Twenty Thousand Dollars; after 
which the income shall be applied 
forever to the support of a Professor- 
ship in the Seminary, to be called 
The Connecticut Seabury Professor- 
ship, or by such other appellation as 
the Convention of the diocess shall 
direct. 


The following is a copy of the Cir- 
cular addressed to the individuals in 
each parish, who have been appoint- 
ed as agents to assist in promoting 
subscriptions :-— 


New-Haven, Dec. 14, 1820. 
Sir, 

The Rev. Mr. Baldwin, of Strat- 
ford, the Rev. Mr. Burhans, of New- 
town, the Rev. Mr. Noble, of Mid- 
dletown, and the Rev. Mr. Wheaton, 
of Hartford, having been appointed 
by the Committee of the Board of 
Trustees of the Theological Seminary, 
as general agents for collecting sub- 
scriptions for founding a Connecticut 
Professorship in the Seminary, agree- 
ably to the enclosed proposals—the 
Committee beg leave to appoint you 

a special agent to aid and assist such 
of the above named gentleme n as may 
visit your parish, in this important 
and laudable object. 

The pamphlets with which they 
will furnish you, will sufficiently ex- 
plain the nature of the Institution, 
and the plan of the proposed founda- 
tion. . 

By order of the Committee, 


H. CROSWELL, Sec’ry 
= CQO 


From the Episcopal Magazine. 


Consecralion. 


On Wednesday, the 25th of Octo- 
ber, Trinity Church, Easton, Penn- 
sylvania, was consecrated to the scr- 
vice of Almighty God, by the Right 
Rev. Bishop White, the Rev. Messrs. 
Kemper and Dupuy attending and 
assisting him. 
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occasion was performed by the at- 
tending clergy, and an appropriate 
sermon preached by the bishop. On 
the same day eighteen persons were 
admitted by the bishop to the holy 
rite of confirmation. 

On the following day, Thursday 
the 26th, an ordination was held, and 
the Rev. John Rodney, jun. deacon, 
minister of the church, admitted to 
the holy order of priests. The ser- 
vice being performed by the same 
gentleman, and a suitable discourse 
delivered by the Rev. Bishop. 

Trinity Church is an elegant struc- 
ture, 46 feet in front and 53 deep, 
built of stone, and neatly rough-cast. 
Its front is a beautiful specimen of 
the Gothic ; and joined to the rear of 
the building, it has a Gothic tower, 
(56 feet high,) which is at once an 
ornamental and useful appendage. 
The zeal and liberality displayed by 
the small congregation of Episcopa- 
lians in this piace, in the expeditious 
erection of their church, is highly 
commendable. Its erection was un- 
dertaken within a year after the con- 
gregation was organized, and the 
building completely finished and fur- 
nished with an excellent organ, five 
inonths after the laying of the corner 
stone, 

—=—— 
Christ Church, Gardiner. 

On Wednesday, the 18th of Octo- 
ber, the festival of St. Luke the Evan- 
gelist, Christ Church at Gardiner, in 
the state of Maine, was solemnly con- 
secrated to the service of Almighty 
God, by the Right Rev. the Bishop 
of the Eastern Diocess. Notwith- 
standing the badness of the roads, oc- 
cssioned by heavy rains, and the un- 
favourable state of the weather, there 
was a large and highly respectable 
congregation. The Rev. Mr. Olney, 
the rector of the new church, read 
the deed of consecration, by which 
the founders devoted it forever to the 
service of God, according to the 
usage of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. The 


bishop’s sentence of consecration was 
read by the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, of Bos- 
ton, who also preached a sermon 
adapted to the occasion. Morning 
prayers were read by the Rev. Mr. 
Morss, of Newburyport, and the com- 
munion was administered by the 
bishop. We were gratified to see 
some of our dissenting brethren, and 
particularly two of the congregational 
ministers, approach the Lord’s table, 
and devoutly receive the sacrament 
from the hands of the bishop. We 
hail with pleasure all such indications 
of the abandonment of those prejudi- 
ces which originally led to the un- 
happy separation from Episcopacy. 
May this returning desire to promote 
“the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace,” become continually more and 
more extensive! We cannot omit no- 
ticing the excellence of the singing, 
and particularly, because it is so rare, 
the excellence of the chanting. The 
Te Dewm, though the choir were not 
much accustomed to chanting, we 
have never heard with so much plea- 
sure. 

On the following day (October 19) 
the bishop administered confirma- 
tion; but the heavy rain prevented 
the greater part of those who were to 
have received that rite, from attend- 
ing. 

Christ Church is built of unham- 
mered granite, divided into blocks of 
nearly equal size, and is of the sim- 
plest and purest style of Gothic ar- 
chitecture. The walls are crowned 
by battlements which partially con- 
ceal the roof, and instead of a cor- 
nice, there is merely a band or rib ot 
stone corresponding with that of the 
water table below. The arches of 
the windows form an equilateral 
spherical triangle, which is the most 
perfect proportion. Each of the side 
windows is divided by three princti- 
pal mullions, and the spaces between 
these in the arch of each window are 
subdivided by smaller mullions, rest- 
ing on the intersections of smail areh- 


es. The chancel window. which is 
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very grand, the whole width being 
upwards of 14 feet, is divided by four 
principal mullions. ‘These, together 
with the quantity of wood in the 
sashes, arising from the small size of 
the diamond glass, darken the win- 
dows so as to produce an agreeable 
light. It is intended, we understand, 
to increase this effect, by an orna- 
mental screen behind the altar, on 
which will be inscribed the Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Com- 
mandments. 

The spire is of brick, and, togeth- 
er with he tower, forms an elevation 
of 120 feet. In the tower immedi- 
jately over the door, is a large win- 
dow nearly 30 feet high, which lights 
the staircase leading to, the organ gal- 
lery, and which, when seen from the 
church, through an opening over the 
gallery door, produces a noble and 
sublime effect. By this double light 
it was intended to give an idea, 
though a faint one, of the effect pro- 
duced in Gothic cathedrals by the 
lady chapel, seen from the choir, 
through a door, or, what is technical- 
ly called, the artificial infinite. 

There are no pillars within, ex- 
cepting those supporting the gallery, 
and two at the corners of the chan- 
cel; but the arches of the ceiling ter- 
minate in corbels, and those over the 
side aisles are ribbed and groined 
with roses in the intersections. The 
pulpit is placed at one corner of the 
recess for the chancel, and the read- 
ing desk at the other ; and the floor 
of the chancel is raised so high, that 
when the clergyman is at the altar, 
he may be seen in every part of the 
church. 

We have been thus minute in the 
description of this church, because 
we wish to see » better taste, as well 
as a more convenient arrangement, 
prevailing in the structure of our pla- 
ces of worship. In this church, the 
whole congregation see the clergy- 
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man in the performance of all the sa. 
cred offices. The altar especially is — 
in full view. We wish this might be — 
more generally the case, and that the ~ 
cumbrous reading desks, which were 
introduced only on account of the 
great size of the cathedrals, might ei. © 
ther be dispensed with in small build. 
ings, or made so light and small, and 
placed in such a point of view, as not 
to obstruct the sight of the chancel. — 

We are decidedly of opinion too, 
that, for country churches especially, 
and we are inclined to make the re- 
mark still more extensive, the Gethic 
or pointed form of architecture, is the 
most solemn and interesting. 


ae BBM -- 
Extracts. 


*¢ Seek the Lord while he may be 
found, call upon him while he is 
near,” and beware of trusting in any 
transient impressions, which leave no 
abiding effect on your general tem- 
per and conduct ; for no persons are 
more hopeless in their impenitence, 
than they who groundlessly think 
that they have repented. Yet be 
thankful for any degree of feeling, 
and disposition to relent and submit 
to God, but give diligence and exer- 
cise watchfulness, that these convic- 
tions may be rendered deeper, and 
made more effectual in producing | 
works meet for repentance. 

A slothful christian is like a fear- 
ful soldier. Sloth is the soul’s sleep. 
Many, instead of working out salva- 
tion, sleep away salvation. Such as 
will not labour, must be put at last 
to beg ; they must beg as Dives for 
one drop of water. God never made 
Heaven an hive for drones. Sloth 
is a disease apt to grow upon men ; 
shake it off. A sluggish soul is a 
prey to Satan. While men are asleep 
in sloth, the devil enters and devours 
them. 





We shall be glad to receive the communications of P. A. C., if he will 
pay a little more attention to his style. 





